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“writer’s most fervent wish. 


PREFACE. 


“THERE is,” says a living writer of great 
ability, “no portion of profane history more 
pregnant with important instruction, than that 
which relates to the rise, the growth, the fluc- 
tuations, and the fall of Rome. It equally 
demands the studious attention of the scholar, 
the statesman, the philosopher, and the Chris- 
tian.” He might have added, that its lessons 
were equally intelligible and useful to old and 
young. Convinced of this truth, I have endea- 
voured in the following pages to place the most 
remarkable and celebrated events and charac- 
ters of the Roman history in a striking point 
of view; and to elicit such moral instruction 
from the narrative, as might suit the wants 
and capacities of juvenile readers. For their 
especial benefit, this volume, as well as the 
true stories from the several histories of 
Greece, England, and Spain, which have pre- 
ceded it, was especially intended. That they 
may be found useful and acceptable, is the 
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ROMAN STORIES. 


THE FOUNDATION OF ROME. : 
B. C. 753. 


(HERE are many different accounts 
of the events attending the founda- 
tion of Rome, the city which was 
; once to be “mistress of the world.” 
But such statements as appear most 
probable are here selected to make 
up a story, which, while it pleases, shall also convey 
instruction. The Romans generally believed that 
they were descended from A‘neas and his followers, 
who, after the sacking of Troy by the Greeks, in the 
year B. C. 1184, fled from thence in ships, and ended 
their voyage in Latium. Here Latinus was king, and 
when he saw that Aineas was peaceably disposed, 
and only wished a place of refuge, he admitted him 
into his favour, and gave him his daughter Lavinia 
in marriage. He engaged in the affairs of his father- 
in-law, who was much pleased with him and _ his 
followers. When Latinus died, Aineas ascended 
the throne, and was, after his death, succeeded by 
his descendants, down to the time of Numitor, who 
was dethroned by his brother Amulius. | Amu- 
lius murdered his son, and his daughter _ com- — 
(9 
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pelled to become a vestal, so that she might have no 
children to revenge themselves on the tyrant. But 
his measures were vain; for Rhea Silvia, the vestal, 
had twin sons, who were thrown into the river Tiber, 
and she was condemned to be buried alive. 

The place where the children were thrown being 
shallow, they soon grounded, and, the waters retiring, 
were, according to the account, suckled by a she-wolf, 
until Faustulus, the king’s shepherd, struck with the 
strange sight, took them up and treated them as his 
own children. They increased in strength, and be- 
came shepherds. But not liking this occupation they 
went to the chase, and there obtained a superiority 
over their fellows by the exhibition of a little daring 
and valour. They seemed born to command, and 
discovered abilities above the meanness of their sup- 
posed origin. The companions of Romulus and Remus 
(the two twins), increased in numbers daily, and were ° 
strong enough to attack the robbers who infested that 
neighbourhood. Some persons who envied Remus, 
resolved to rid themselves of his rivalship, by taking 
him before Numitor, who dared do nothing till the 
sanction of his brother was received. Compassion 
made Numitor defer the sentence. He asked Remus 
concerning his birth. ‘The young man replied that he 
was ignorant of the place of his nativity, but only 
knew that Faustulus had said that Rumulus and he 
were twins, and were found exposed on the brink of. 
the river. Numitor immediately perceived in Remus 
and his brother, the twins exposed by Amulius. ah 

Meantime, Faustulus disclosed to Batrutus his noble 
birth, and immediately nothing was thought of but 
the destruction of the tyrant. He was beset on all 
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sides; Romulus marched through the avenues of the 
palace, and restored his grandfather to the throne. 

Not long after, Romulus and Remus formed a settle- 
ment. A fatal desire of reigning seized them both. 
Numitor advised them to let the decision of their 
quarrels rest with the gods. Accordingly, each sta- 
tioned himself on a hill, and waited for the appear- 
ance of vultures, which was then the foolish method 
used for finding the will of the gods. Romulus sent 
to Remus a message, saying that he had seen some of 
these birds. Just then, Remus saw six, and, running 
to Romulus to discover the truth of what he had 
heard, he found that he was deceived. But Romulus 
at that instant saw twelve vultures. Remus said he 
was victorious, because the birds first appeared to 
him; and Romulus insisted that as he had seen the 
greatest number he was conqueror. From the dispute 
they came to blows, and Remus was slain by his 
brother; who, being provoked at his leaping con- 
temptuously over the walls, struck him dead at his 
feet. 

Romulus was, therefore, the sole commander of the 
city. Soon after he was elected their king: and thus 
we see that, in the infancy of society, men were 
chosen as rulers, who had distinguished themselves in 
the service and protection of their country. He 
established a senate of one hundred men, and divided 
the people into Patricians and Plebeians. At first the 
city was nearly square, built of mud, and governed 
the country only for eight miles round; yet this city 
‘Was one day to give laws to all the world. 
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THE SABINES. 
B. C. 750. 


aaah is a curious fact in the Roman his- 
aon alt tory, that, for some time after the 
4 founding of Rome, the citizens were 
“ei almost destitute of homes. Romulus, 
fT]; to remedy this, sent to the Sabines a 

ki proposition of a matrimonial alliance 
a Wee) with them. ‘The Sabines not only re- 
fused, but added insult to the refusal. They advised 
the Romans to take vagrant women for wives, and 
then they would be well matched; “a pack of vaga- 
bond and loose women,” said they, “ will make the 
fittest wives for a crew of fugitives, loaded with crimes 
or debts.” Upon this refusal, Romulus resolved to 
obtain by force what he could not effect by fair and 
honourable means. He therefore proclaimed a feast 
in honour of Neptune, at which games, shows, and feasts, 
were to take place, and invited all strangers to come 
and witness the spectacle, and partake of the festivities. 
The Sabines were foremost in complying with his re- 
quest, and nearly all of them went to Rome. While they 
were looking attentively upon the spectacle, the youth, 
upon a signal from Romulus, rushed upon them with 
drawn swords, snatched the daughiers from their 
parents, and carried them away, each choosing the 
one he liked best. The parents were in great conster- 
nation, and left the city, vowing vengeance against 
the perfidious Romans, who had, indeed, committed a 
breach of hospitality, for which no necessity could 
justify them. The women were all married to the 
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Romans, and from their kind treatment soon became 
fond of their husbands, and forgot their parents and 
relations. Notwithstanding, many cities of the Sa- 
bines took the field against Rome, but were all soon 
subdued. Tatius, king of Cures, was the most formi- 
dable: he encamped at the foot of the hill Saturnius, 
and would not have succeeded in his attempt, had it 
not been for the perfidy of a Roman lady, who pro- 
mised to admit them into the citadel, if all that the 
soldiers wore on their left arms were given to her as a 
reward. She meant the bracelets. They obtained 
*an entrance into the citadel, and the soldiers crushed 
Tarpeia to death by their bucklers, which they threw 
upon her, thus fulfilling their promises, giving what 
they wore on their left arms. From this circumstance 
the steepest part of the hill was called the Tarpeian 
Rock, down which criminals were precipitated. 

At length both armies came to a general engage- 
ment. The slaughter was prodigious, and little advan- 
tage was gained by either party. Each now prepared 
for another engagement, resolved to conquer or die. 
Before. the battle commenced, the women, who were 
the innocent cause of so much bloodshed, rushed in 
between the combatants, in garments of mourning, 
with hair dishevelled, and Hersilia, in the name of 
the women, addressed their fathers and husbands thus : 

“If it be for love of us that you are warring with 
each other, the same love should now induce you to 
end the strife. We are engaged, by the strictest ties 
of affection, to those whom we at first hated: we are 
full of anxiety for them while they are fighting, and 
we lament their deaths when they fall in battle. You 
come not to vindicate the honour of virgins, but to 
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tear away wives from their husbands, and mothers 
from their children; this is not to rescue us, it is to 
make us a second time captives.” They all prayed 
that peace might be restored between relatives so 
near and dear. Their prayers were granted, and the 
Sabines consented to forgive the Romans; from that 
time the Sabines and Romans became friends; peace 
and confidence were restored, and they lived in 
mutual love and harmony for many years. 

Successes like these made Romulus very proud of 
himself, and he became tyrannical over the people 
who were under his government. The senate, deter- 
mined to uphold the rights of the people, but unwill- 
ing to give offence to the friends of Romulus, murdered 
him, and privately removed his body. It was given 
out that he had been translated to Heaven for his 
piety, and the Romans afterwards regarded him as a 
god. They were willing to worship him when dead, 
but not to obey him while in existence. 

Numa Pompilius succeeded him. He was chosen 
from among the Sabines, and at first refused the 
office, but finally accepted it. Never was a king 

better calculated to rule such a kingdom. He 
strengthened the government by joining their religion 


with it, and reigned forty-three years in profound 
peace. ’ 
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~ COMBAT BETWEEN THE HORATII 
AND CURIATI. 


B. C. 667. 


ma VERY opportunity of extending their 
Hi] dominion was eagerly seized by the 
aNd Romans. Tullus Hostilius, the third 
Fy king, was one who delighted in war 
4+ and strife, and in this he resembled _ his 
subjects, who were all fond of military 
f<a—nio’s achievements. He only sought a pre- 
text for leading them to battle. Some peasants of 
. the nation of Alba had plundered his subjects, and 
Tullus Hostilius immediately sent ambassadors to 
demand restitution of the stolen goods. But the 
Romans had likewise robbed them, and the Albans, as. 
he expected, refused. War was therefore declared 
between the two nations. 

Both armies at length took the field; the Albans 
encamped within five miles of Rome. No sooner 
were the armies in sight of each other, than their 
ardour for fighting cooled, and the Alban general was 
found dead in his camp, without any sign of violence. 
Mitius was chosen in his stead. The generals of each 
army came to a parley, and agreed that one of the 
cities should rule the other; but this started another 
difficulty; which city should have the preference; 
Tullus proposed to decide this by single cones with 
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Mitius; but the latter refused, and agreed that three 
champions should be chosen out of each camp, and 
that nation, whose champions were victorious, was to 
rule the other. 

An illustrious Roman had two daughters; one he 
gave in marriage to a Roman, and the other to an 
Alban. Each daughter had three sons at a birth. 
The Romans were called the Horatii, and the Albans 
the Curiatii; all six were remarkable for their strength 
and dexterity in fighting, and to their swords was left 
the decision of the question. 

The armies were placed in due order; the bro- 
thers took their arms; their hearts, no doubt, beating 
high with the hope of victory, and happy in the assu- 
rance that, at all events, their prowess would save 
the lives of hundreds of their fellow-creatures. 

Boldly these gallant young heroes stood before 
their own armies, and heard the prayers. of their 
fellow-soldiers for their success. 

The signal was given. The youths moved forward 
to the encounter. Presently they were engaged hand 
to hand, and in the desperate conflict felt not the 
wounds they received, although the spectators, with 
aching hearts, saw them soon covered with blood. 
But the glorious spirit of patriotism prevented the 
heroes from feeling pain; they were insensible to 
everything but honour. 

The three Albans were desperately wounded, and 
Joud shouts ran along the line of the Roman army. 
In a few seconds two of the Romans fell and expired. 
The acclamations were now heard among the Albans; 
such is the fate of war. 

The surviving Roman saw that all depended upon 
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him; it was an awful moment, but he did not des- 
pair ; he manfully roused his spirits to meet the exi- 
gency of the hour. He saw that force would not 
avail, for three to one were fearful odds; but he had 
presence of mind enough to think upon what was best 
to be done. How valuable is presence of mind! 

Horatius drew back, as if fleeing from his foes 
I suppose you will cry out, as the Roman army did, 
“Shame! Shame!” But Horatius was too brave to 
trouble himself about what was said; he was only 
thinking of what was to be done. 

The Curiatii pursued the retreating hero, and, as 
Horatius expected, one came up before the others: 
_this was what he wanted. When the Roman hero 
found one of the Albans near him, he turned about, 
and, exerting all his skill and bravery, soon laid him 
dead at his feet. By this time another of the brothers 
had arrived; him, too, Horatius quickly despatched. 
Only one remained on each side; the hisses of the 
Romans were turned into cheerings. But what was 
their joy when they saw the last of the Curiatii 
stretched upon the ground! Can you not imagine the 
joy of the victor when he returned triumphant to his 
friends 1 

What followed, it is painful to relate. When 
Horatius reached Rome, he saw his sister bitterly 
lamenting the death of the Curiatii, one of whom she 
was engaged to marry ; and, in the dreadful moment 
of ungoverned rage, he stabbed her to the heart. 
Alas! to what crimes does not passion lead! Horatius 
was condemned to die. His aged father implored the 
judges to show some mercy to his son; that son, whose 
valour had lately obtained for Rome the dominion 
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of a new state, whose valour had saved the lives 
of many Romans, that son, whom he himself would 
have punished, had he overlooked the conduct of his 
weak complaining sister. The people could not with- 
stand the tears of the old father. The life of Hora- 
tius was spared. But, no doubt, he deeply lamented 
that his rash auger had made him tarnish the honours 
he had so dearly purchased ! 
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TARQUINIUS SUPERBUS, 
THE LAST KING OF ROME. 


B. C. 509. 


=|/ROM Tullus Hostilius we pass over the. 
lives of Ancus Martius, Tarquinius 
Priscus, Servius Tullius, and proceed 
to Tarquinius Superbus, who by his 
profligacy forced the people to alter 
the government. Tullia, the daughter 
is of the late king, upon hearing of the 
5% > usurper’s success, rode over the man- 
gled and bloody corpse of her own father; the wheels 
of the chariot, and even the clothes of the inhuman 
daughter, were stained with his blood. She was th 
present king’s wife. 
He made his children as wicked as himself, by 
teaching them all the crimes to which he was accus- 
tomed. He sent one of his sons to Gabii, to make the 
people believe that he was ill-treated, and that he 
sought refuge there. The son was kindly treated, 
and, after obtaining their confidence, was chosen 
general against the Romans. He had previously sup- 
posed this, and had schemed with his father, that, as 
soon as he should lead the Gabian army to battle, he 
would turn the victory in favour of the Romans. 
Such were his father’s instructions ! 


On another occasion, while the Roman army had 
(23) 
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invested Ardea, some of the officers were drinking 
and boasting of their excellent wives. Collatinus, the 
husband of Lucretia, offered to decide the dispute by 
an immediate trial. They rode to Rome, and found 
them engaged in amusement, till they came to Lu- 
cretia, whom they discovered sitting among her maids 
busily engaged in spinning wool. 

Sextus, the son of Tarquin, was so charmed with 
her conduct, that he was seized with a violent passion. 
He offered the grossest insult and injury to the vir- 
tuous Lucretia, who resolved to destroy herself, and 
not survive her dishonour. She called her husband 
and her father, and after relating to them the affair, 
instantly plunged a poinard into her bosom, and died 
without a groan. Brutus seized the dagger, still reek- 
ing with her blood, and lifting it up towards heaven, 
“ Be witness, ye gods,” he cried, “that from this 
moment I profess myself the enemy of Tarquin, and 
the avenger of the chaste Lucretia’s cause; from 
henceforth, this life, while life continues, shall be em- 
ployed in opposition to tyranny, and for the happiness 
and freedom of my much loved country.” 

Lucretia’s body was exposed in the forum. The 
minds of the people were inflamed by the horrid dis- 
play. Tarquin and his family were banished, and 
with this ended the regal form of government, after a 
continuance of two hundred and forty-five years. B 
C. 509. 


CORIOLANUS. 
B. C..490. 


PON the fall of Tarquin, the Proud, the 
magistrates, called consuls, were ap- 
pointed to govern Rome, and to this 
office, Collatinus, Lucretia’s husband, 
and Junius Brutus, her avenger, were 
ir; elected. Notwithstanding ‘Tarquin’s 
aes ? banishment, the tyrant still sought to 
regain his power. The sons of Brutus and many 
others joined in the conspiracy. They were discover- 
ed, and Brutus was placed in a most trying situation. 
He was one of his sons’ judges. He demanded of 
them whether they could answer the charge, and, 
receiving no answer, he turned to the executioner, 
« Now,” cried he, “it is your part to perform the 
rest.”’. Brutus was obliged to see the sentence of 
death executed. What must have been the sufferings 
of Brutus to behold his two sons, first bleeding with 
stripes, and then killed before his eyes! But his sense 
of justice compelled him to give this awful example 
of the punishment due to crime. He dearly loved 
them, but he loved justice and his country still more 
dearly. Although he could not stifle the sentiments of 
nature, yet he performed his duty as a judge. 
Tarquin still attempted to recover his power. After 
many losses on each side, the Romans found the 
authority of the consuls insufficient, and therefore 
created a dictator, who had greater power than a 


king, but wanted that odious name. A bat of the 
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people resolving not to live under such a government, 
left the city, and would not return till five “ Tribunes 
of the People” were appointed. They had power to 
veto any bill passed in the senate by crying out Veto, 
I forbid, or they could confirm it by signing the letter 
I, which gave it validity. 

The neglect of agriculture during the separation 
created great want. A season of plenty, however, 
soon came. Corn was brought from Sicily. “ Corio- 
lanus opposed the distribution of this until the removal 
of the grievances of the senate.. The tribunes sum- 
moned him before them, and it was decided that the 
people.should try his cause. The people, on this 
occasion, voted by tribes, and not by centuries, as was 
formerly done. Coriolanus unfortunately appeared 
guilty of embezzlement at the trial, and the votes 
being instantly collected, he was banished (B. C. 490). 
He was conducted to the gates of the city by a large 
crowd of senators and people, who regretted his 
departure. He alone displayed great firmness on the 
occasion ; he said not one word on the way, and parted 
from them in the same reproachful silence. 

Coriolanus privately retired to Actium, one of the 
principal cities of the Volsci, the enemies of Rome; 
presented himself to Attius Tullus, a general of that 
nation, and was cordially received by him. The Vol- 
scians resolved upon a war; and Tuilus and Coriola- 
nus became their leaders. They besieged and took 
many Roman towns, and came to proud Rome herself. 

Coriolanus had placed himself in a trying situation : 
he must either betray the Volsci, who trusted in him, 
or destroy the city in which he was born. In Rome 
the people wanted the sentence of banishment re- 
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versed, but could not do it. Now the senate deter- 
mined to sue for peace. 

Five senators, who had been his former friends, 
were chosen to conduct this important negotiation. 
The deputies were obliged to pass through two ranks 
of soldiers, bearing arms, and Coriolanus received 
them. He was told that he had carried his resent- 
ment to a sufficient height already, and was invited to 
return into the bosom of his native city, which now, 
as a tender mother, stretched out her arms to receive 
him. Coriolanus replied, “The remorse is for Rome 
herself to feel; let her dread the rage of those 
avenging furies which torment the guilty. As for me, 
the gods have sufficiently shown that they approve of 
my resentments; and victory proclaims aloud whose 
cause it is that they espouse.” 

He allowed them thirty days to decide concerning 
the Volscians. ‘Ten other senators, who had all been 
consuls, were now sent, but all in vain. Coriolanus 
said they must either submit, or give the Volscians 
their former possessions, and sent them home with this 
answer. Another deputation was now sent. “ As if 
the republic,” says Plutarch, “had been beaten by a 
tempest, and was just ready to perish, they (accord- 
ing to the proverb) ‘threw out the holy anchor.’” 
They ordered that the priests and all religious persons 
should, in solemn procession, proceed to his camp, and 
conjure him to comply with proposals for terminating 
hostilities. But this was all in vain. 

All was now given up for lost in the city. Nothing 
but lamentation was heard. Distress and affright were 
painted on every countenance. But one resource yet 
remained. Valeria, a lady, proposed that his mother 
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and wife should be sent to him as a last hope. She 
ran to Veturia, his mother, and, after mentioning their 
resolution, said, “Oh, Veturia, conjure him to grant 
peace to his fellow-citizens; cease not to beg till you 
have obtained; so good a man can never withstand 
st tears; our only hope is in you. Come, then,” 
Jeturia; the danger presses: you have no time for 
deliberation ; the enterprise is worthy of your virtue ; 
the gods will crown it with success; Rome shall once 
more owe her preservation to our sex.” 

His mother went, and addressed him in a most 
pathetic manner, and Coriolanus appeared staggered 
in his resolution. Upon this, she redoubled her en- 
treaties, and threw herself prostrate at his feet, crying, 
“If it be resolved to destroy my country, to what 
purpose should I longer endure a wretched life?” All 
followed her example, with the most heart-rending 
appeals and filled the place with their doleful voices. 

They triumphed. The other officers, unable to 
behold the sight, turned away their eyes; Coriolanus 
cried out, “ Ah! mother, what is it you do? Rome is 
saved, but your son is lost!” He had judged correctly 
in this respect; for the Volscians were so irritated 
that they assassinated him. B. C. 488. 

The tribunes were created B. C. 493, just before 
his banishment. 
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Coriolanus and his Mother. 
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CINCINNATUS. 
B. C. 458. 


REAT public rejoicings took place at 
Rome upon the death of Coriolanus; 
but disorder was soon produced by 

* Sp. Cassius, who endeavoured to make 
a law for the equal distribution of 
conquered lands. But this mam was 
hurled headlong from the Tarpeian 

=' Rock for crimes which overbalanced 

the good in his character. Whenever this proposed 
law, called the Agrarian law, was brought before 
the senate, great dissensions and commotions arose; 
and on one of these occasions, when Rome was in 
danger from a foreign foe, they found it necessary 
to choose a dictator. The Romans had sent ambassa- 
dors to the general of the Aiquii, who was encamped 
with his whole army, twelve miles from Rome. The 
general’s tent was pitched under an oak tree, and 
when the ambassadors had addressed him, he said, 

« There, deliver your message to that tree! I have 

other business to mind.” They returned to their city, 

and then it was decided that Cincinnatus should be 
created Dictator. 

A deputation was sent to the field in which Cincin- 
natus was engaged. They found him employed in 
digging a ditch, and he, being informetl that they had 
a commission from the senate, asked in surprise, 


«What is the business? Is all well?’ He = said 
4 2 ) 
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to his wife, “Racilia, go fetch my gown. Make 
haste!” She brought it from the cottage, and, after 
having wiped off the dust and dirt with which it was 
covered, he put on his robe. ‘The deputies saluted 
him as Dictator, and bade him hasten to the city, 
which was in the greatest peril (B. C. 458). 

His farm being situated on the side of the Tiber 
opposite to Rome, a handsome barge, belonging to the 
city, was ready to carry Cincinnatus over the river. 
His three sons, his other relations and friends, and the 
greatest part of the senate, were ready to receive 
him when he landed at Rome. He was preceded by 
twenty-four lictors, and went in a pompous procession 
to the house prepared for his reception. Watch was 
kept all night round his house for fear he might suffer 
violence. Such was the esteem with which they 
honoured him! They guarded him without any com- 
mands, but only from their own good-will. How much 
ee is such protection than that of a body of hire- 
ings! 

His first care was to strengthen the city; and he 
soon obtained a complete victory over his country’s 
enemies. But he did not retain his power for a 
longer time than was required to restore peace to 
his country. He only held his station for sixteen days, 
and then retired to his farm, preferring the tranquil- 
lity of the country to the cares and honours of public 
life. He only wished to remain in office while he was 
useful. 
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; DENTATUS. 
B. C, 451. 


JHE Agrarian law was again proposed 
fi before an assembly of the people, and 
#1 Icilius, after having made a long ha- 
i} rangue in favour of it, gave notice 
that any plebeian might freely express 
his views upon the subject. Sicicius 
See Dentatus addressed them thus: “It 
is now forty years that I have borne arms; I have 
been in a hundred and twenty engagements, I have 
received forty-five wounds, twelve of them in a single 
action. Fourteen civic crowns I obtained for having 
saved the lives of so many citizens in battle; three 
mural crowns for having been the first that mounted 
the breach in towns taken by assault, eight othe: 
crowns for different exploits.—And now, Romans, you 
know my services, and you have heard what have 
been the rewards of them—rewards that sufficiently 
prove my courage, but make little addition to my for- 
tune. No land, no share in conquered countries! 
The patricians, it seems, by their noble birth, have an 
inherent right to them all. No matter whether they 
have any merit or not. But is this to be endured? 
Shall they alone enjoy the fruits of our conquests? 
The purchase of our blood? No, plebeians, let us 
delay no longer to do ourselves justice; let us this 
very day pass the law proposed by Icilius.” 


During the night the consuls resolved to frustrate 
(84 
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the seizure of the tribunes by preventing the people 
from voting. The next day a scene of riot took 
place. The patricians, by main force, separated the 
plebeians. ‘The tribunes exclaimed, “ Break through 
the press, hasten to assist the plebeians, and rectify 
the disorder.” Vain were their efforts; their own 
sacred persons were not molested; but all of them 
were forced to retire. 

Soon afterwards, the Auquii again invaded their terri- 
tory. Dentatus and eight hundred volunteers pre- 
sented themselves, and marched with the army to the 
attack. Romilius, who commanded, ordered Dentatus 
to undertake a very perilous enterprise, and the vete- 
ran, seeing no probability of success attended the 
undertaking, refused. But, after much altercation on 
both sides, he agreed to go with his eight hundred 
chosen troops to a hill overlooking the enemy, while 
the two armies should be engaged-with each other. 
He succeeced. While all were from the camp, he 
hastily entered it in the rear, and took the camp by 
surprise. Confusion and terror spread through the 
ranks of the Auquii, and the Romans were victorious. 
Dentatus wished to have the honour of a triumph 
which he had so well deserved, and therefore hastily 
marched to Rome, and related the inhumanity of 
exposing eight hundred veterans to death, in all like- 
lihood unavoidable. The consuls were refused a 
triumph. 

Appius was chosen a decemvir, and had nine others 
appointed, all of whom were his creatures. They 
resolved to make their authority perpetual, and conti- 
nued for another year in office. ‘They marched against 
the Acquii and the Sabines, but accomplished nothing, 
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Hereupon, Dentatus publicly announced that this was 
owing to the incapacity of the generals, and thus 
made the decemvirs his enemies. They resolved, if 
possible, to have him murdered. 

The treacherous Appius flattered the old hero, and 
induced him, as legate, to go and join the army. His 
advice was followed by the generals on all occasions ; 
but this was only to conceal their real purpose. 

Once Dentatus advised that the camp might be 
moved into the enemy’s country. They apparently 
acquiesced in this measure. Dentatus was appointed 
to mark out a suitable place, and for this purpose, 
one hundred chosen men were to be his guard. But 
these had secret orders to murder the old hero, and 
we shall soon see how they accomplished their per- 
fidious design. They came to a narrow pass, and then 
fell upon Dentatus from behind. Long and bravely 
did he defend himself; he slew numbers of the trai- 
tors, and not one dared now approach him. But this 
day was to be his last. He was besct on all sides. 
‘The foe stood aloof, and hurled their darts at him, but 
he, as yet, remained unhurt. Seeing no other method 
of obtaining their end, they climbed up to the top of 
a rock, and from thence rolled down huge masses of 
stone, one of which fell upon him, and he died amidst 
numbers whom he had slain. 

The authors of the crime escaped from the suspi- 
cion of the people, and his very murderers were first 
in providing for his funeral. 
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VIRGINIA. 
B. C. 449. 


E come now to the last act of tyranny 
committed by the decemviri, and one 
which caused the abolishment of that 
office, and the restoration of the con- 
sulship. 

: Appius one day saw a young Roman 
maiden ata public school, and felt such a violent passion 
for her, that he determined to possess her at all hazards. 
He discovered that she was of plebeian origin, and 
engaged to Icilius. All hope of marrying her being now 
lost, he resolved to obtain her by violence. He in 
vain attempted to bribe her nurse. And now only 
one method remained for him. He employed M. 
Claudius to execute his base purpose; who, taking 
with him a band of ruffians, entered the school where 
Virginia was, and seizing her by the arm would force 
her away as one of his slaves. He was already drag- 
ging her, all in tears, through the forum, when the 
people obliged him to let go his hold. ‘The villain 
now cited her to appear before the decemyiri, where 
Appius was designedly sole judge. Virginia’s relations 
speedily came to the tribunal. 

Numitorus, her uncle, soon saw the state of the 
case; but very prudently concealed his suspicions. 
He urged that Virginius, her father, should be allowed 


time to come to the trial. The whole assembly 
(49) 
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appeared satisfied of the justice of allowing her to be 
given over to her friends, but Appius wished to assign 
the poor trembling maiden to the care of Ciaudius. 
You may easily conceive the terrible anxiety under 

which she laboured while hearing that she was a 
slave, and had been stolen from Claudius by Virginius! 

Horrible indeed must have been her condition when 

the cruel and relentless Appius ordered her to be 

delivered to Claudius ! . 

All of a sudden, Icilius, her lover, ran into the 
assembly, loudly demanding “‘ who he was that durst 
lay hands upon a free woman, and what were his pre-— 
tensions.”” Nothing could stop him, and he, taking 
the. trembling Virginia in his arms, cried, “No, 
Appius, nothing but death shall separate me from her. 
If thou wouldst have thy vile artifice concealed, thou 
must murder me. Assemble all thy lictors; bid them 
prepare their rods and axes, but to my last breath I 
will defend -her honour. Have you deprived the 
Romans of their tribunes, that you may subject their 
wives and daughters to your lewdness? Go on to 
exercise your rage in slaughtering and scourging the 
Roman citizens, but let modesty and chastity escape 
your tyranny. Virginia is mine, she is promised me, 
and I expect to marry a virgin pure and unspotted. 
I will receive her from no hands but her father’s. If 
in his absence any attempt be made to do her violence, 
I will implore the aid of the Roman people for my 
wife; Virginius will demand the assistance of his 
fellow-soldiers for his daughter; and both gods and 
men will be on our side.” 

Claudius demanded who would be his security. All 
the people held up their hands, and Icilius, in tears, 
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exclaimed, “ To-morrow, if there be occasion, we will 
make use of your assistance. To-day, I hope, they 
will be satisfied with my security, and that of all 
Virginia’s relations.” | 

Appius now sent orders that Virginius should be 
detained in the camp; but Icilius was beforehand 
with him, for Virginius had already heard of the 
affair, and the unfortunate father was on his way to 
Rome. The next morning Appius was surprised by 
the appearance of Virginius in the forum. The 
father’s tale was soon told, but to no purpose. She 
was ordered to go to Claudius. Think of the despair 
of the poor girl, of the agony of her lover, of the 
distraction of the father! The guards approached; 
Virginius obtained permission to give her his parting 
embrace. Favoured by this permission, he insensibly 
led her towards a butcher’s stall, and, snatching from 
it a large knife, exclaimed, “ My dear daughter, by 
this means only can I purchase thy honour and free- 
dom!’ As he said this, he suddenly plunged the 
‘weapon into her heart, and then holding it up, all 
reeking with her blood, exclaimed, “ By this innocent 
blood, Appius, I devote thy head to the infernal gods !”” 

All was now horror and confusion. The fury of 
the people was aroused. Virginius flew to the camp 
with the bloody knife; and instantly the army was in 
an uproar. A revolution followed; the indignant 
citizens deposed the decemviri, and Appius paid the 
forfeit of his life for his crimes. 

The senate restored the consuls, and the common- 
wealth once more enjoyed tranquillity (B. C. 449.) 


Manlius repelling the Gauls from the Capitol. 
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“THE INVASION OF THE GAULS. 
> B. C. 385. 


-|RANCE was anciently called Gallia, 
and was inhabited by a_ barbarous 
people, rough in their manners, rude 
in dress, fierce, brave, and hardy. 
These were so charmed. with the 
Roman territory, on the other side of 
the Alps, that they gradually en- 
: croached upon it, and at last took 
possession by force of arms. Under Brennus as a 
leader they marched to Clusium, and laid siege to 
that town. _The terrified inhabitants sent to Rome, 


and obtained a temporary relief. Three ambassadors" 


went to the place, and one of them having violated the 
Jaw of nations, the Gauls-proceeded on their way 
towards Rome. No satisfaction would be given to 
them by. the haughty Romans, although the demand 
was by no means unreasonable. Both parties now com- 
menced hostile operations; the Romans sent six inex- 
perienced generals to oppose Brennus, and the. two 
armies met, eleven miles from Rome, at the junction 
of the Allia with the Tiber. 

The Roman army was soon defeated by these bold 
barbarians, who were so numerous as almost to sur- 
round them. It appears that they lost all confidence 


in themselyes. Entire, unattacked, and without strik- 
(47) 
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ing a blow, they turned their backs and fled; not one 
soldier fell in battle, but many in the rout. ‘They fled 
- for refuge to the citadel at once, even without secur- 
ing the city gates. The young and brave shut them- 
selves up in the Capitol, resolved to hold out to the 
last extremity. The old and infirm awaited their 
fate in the senate-house. 

The Gauls quietly entered Rome. Moving on, they 
with amazement beheld the place unpeopled as a 
desert, and saw no show of resistance but in the cita- 
del. One of the Gauls approached an old hero to 
take hold of his beard, but the latter indignantly laid 
the Gaul at his feet. He was instantly killed. Mas- 
sacre and rapine followed, and all the defenceless 
were cruelly slain. The enemy then plundered the 
city and set many of the houses on fire. 

Soon the whole city was a mass of ruins. All was 
levelled with the ground. Brennus encamped among 
the ruins, and invested the citade]. On one occasion, 
the men in the citadel easily repulsed a body of Gauls 
who attempted to scale the hill on which it stood. 
The Gauls found it impossible to take the place by 
assault. 

Meanwhile, Camillus lived at Ardea, an exile from 
the city for which he had obtained so many victories. 
One part of the Gauls remained at the siege, while 
the remainder made incursions into the neighbourhood 
for provisions. These were very careless, and, relying 
too much on the terror of their arms, were deceived 
by their own imagined security. Camillus hastily col- 
lected a number of men, and defeated the Gauls, who 
were on the excursion. Camillus now appeared the 
last resource of Rome. “He is no longer an exile,” 
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said they, “Rome is no more; we have now no 
country.” 

Camillus ae to obtain the consent of the senate 
in the Capitol, and for this purpose a young man, 
named Pontius Cominus, undertook to convey the news 
to the place. He provided himself with a light dress 
and a cork, and threw himself into the Tiber, above 
Rome. The current carried him down to a very 
steep part of the hill which was unguarded by the 
Gauls. Permission being obtained, Camillus was made 
general, and repairing to Veii, saw himself at the head 
of 40,000 men. 

While this was going on, the Roman citadel was 
once nearly taken by surprise. Under cover of the 
night, a party of expert men accustomed to climb 
precipices ascended from rock to rock. No dog heard 
the sounds; but some sacred geese, naturally quick 
of hearing, were alarmed by the Gauls. They ran 
up and down, cackling loudly, while they made much 
noise by the fluttering of their wings. Manlius first 
ran to the ramparts. He cut off the hand of one, 
and- with his buckler pushed the other off the ram- 
part, who in his fall overthrew all behind him. Thus 
they were all hurled headlong down the precipice. 

Camillus now approached the Gauls. The latter 
were in much distress, and a conference took place in 
which Rome agreed to give a certain ransom if the 
Gauls would retire. The Gauls brought false weights, 
which being objected to, Brennus, the king, insultingly 
added his sword, which he threw into the scale, cry- 
ing, “ Woe*to the vanquished.” The Romans were 
just on the point of submitting, when Camillus sud- 
denly appeared, and instantly commanded the gold to 
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be taken away; and the Gauls to depart. “It is with 
iron, not with gold,” said Camillus, “ that the Romans 
are wont to defend their liberty.” 

Brennus prepared for battle, but was routed; and, 
in a second engagement, was so totally vanquished, 
that not a man remained to carry the news of the 
disaster to Gaul. Camillus returned in triumph to 
Rome, and the soldiers in their songs styled him — 
‘Camillus, the Father of his Country, and the second 
Founder of Rome.’ 
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FIRST PUNIC WAR — REGULUS. 


B. C. 264. 


ING free from all danger at home, the 
7 Romans became anxious to extend their 
territory. The first war between the 
7 Romans and Carthaginians was caused 
by dissensions among the Sicilians, part 
Ni; <j of whose island belonged to Carthage. 
—-— ‘Che Romans boldly declared war 
against Carthage, whose prosperity they envied. 

The first expedition which the Romans made out 
of Italy, was when they crossed over to Sicily and 
Messina. Now, they thought of subduing the Car- 
thaginians at sea. A vessel driven on shore served as 
a model, and Rome soon found herself in possession of 
no inconsiderable fleet. But ships, in those days, were 
not much better than large open vessels, propelled by 
oars. Duillius, the consul, ventured to attack the 
Carthaginian fleet, and soon gained a naval victory 
over them. Thus were the “rulers of the sea” de- 
feated on their own territory, for, until this action, 
Carthage held undisputed dominion at sea. 

Regulus and Manlius set sail from Italy to attempt 
the invasion of Africa. They carried 140,000 men 
in their fleet. The fleet of Carthage was again 
defeated, and Clypea was taken, together with 20,000 
men. Manlius was recalled to Rome, and Regulus 


continued in command. pe 
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The Carthaginians had procured forecs from Sparta, 
ander Xantkippus; and..thns sapported, defeated the 
Romans, and-took Regulus prisoner. It is painful to 
add, that the Carthaginians were so vexed at owing 
this victory to the presence and spirit of their warlike 
allies, that, when they sent home Xanthippus in their 
own vessels, they gave orders that he and his attend- 
ants should be massacred. What perfidious cruelty ! 
What ingratitude !—Regulus was kept in prison many 
years; and was then sent to Rome to propose peace, 
and an exchange of prisoners; having been first made 
to take an oath that he would return to Carthage, if 
he did not succeed in his proposals. When this noble 
Roman made his appearance among his countrymen, 
they were all touched by his misfortunes, and were 
willing to purchase his freedom by granting the 
request of his enemies. The generous Regulus would 
not allow his country to suffer for his sake; and, 
though he knew that torture and death awaited him 
at Carthage, he begged that the Romans would send 
him back, and refuse the Carthaginians their prisoners; 
for among these prisoners were many skilful and 
vigorous young men, who would thus be set at liberty 
fight against Rome. 

The Roman senate allowed Regulus to have his 
choice. He quitted his native country with as much 
serenity as though he were going to an entertainment. 
The Carthaginians, seeing him return unsuccessfal, 
were so enraged that they employed every kind of 
torture they could invent. They cut off or sewed 
back his eyelids, and then, bringing him out of a dark 
dungeon, exposed him to the sun at noon-day. After 
this they put him in a barrel, stuck full, on the inside, 
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with sharp iron spikes. He bore all in patient 
silence, and died as heroically as he had lived. 

War was now renewed. The perseverance of the 
Romans at length caused the enemy to propose a 
peace. Sicily was left by the Carthaginians, who 
agreed never more to make war with Rome or her 
allies. ‘Three thousand two hundred talents were also... 
stipulated to be paid. 

The first Punic war lasted twenty-four years and 
ended, B. C. 241. 


THE WAR OF HANNIBAL. 
B. C. 218. 


Z¢,ARTHAGE soon violated the treaty 
~<a) they had made, and laid siege to the 
Pee, city of Saguntum, in Spain, which 
(4 was then allied with Rome. Hannibal 
yi was the leader of the Carthaginians ; 

H-"b3| he had taken an oath of eternal enmity 

(imma to the Romans. Rome resolved to de- 
fend her allies, and thus commenccd the second Punic 
war, or the war of Hannibal. 

This proud general soon overran all Spain. He 
left Hanno with 11,000 men to maintain his conquests, 
and he, with 60,000 men, marched towards the Alps. 
Here he crossed with extreme difficulty, and found 
himself on the plains of Italy with only one half of 
his soldiers, the others having perished among the 
snowy-peaked Alps. Scipio was appointed to march 
against him, and having met him on the river Ticinus, 
after an inspiriting speech to his soldiers, ordered them 
to commence the battle. But they were defeated. 
A second battle was fought on the banks of the Tre- 
bia, in which the Romans were totally routed. 

At Canne was fought a celebrated battle, B. C. 
216, and the Romans were again signally overthrown, 
under the command of their consuls. Varro, one of 
them, gave orders for battle against the wishes of his 
colleague, Paulus Aimilius; but, the encounter once 
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Varro receiving the thanks of the Senate. 
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begun, Aimilius fought with his utmost skill and 
bravery, and died covered with wounds. Just before 
his death, he was found sitting on a stone, faint and 
streaming with blood. ‘The soldier who discovered 
him, besought him to mount his horse, and put himself 
under his protection. “No,” said Aumilius, “I thank 
you heartily, but I will not clog you with my sinking 
frame ; go—haste to Rome; tell the senate of this 
day’s disaster, and bid them fortify the city, for the 
enemy are approaching it. I will die with my 
slaughtered soldiers, that I may ncither suffer the 
indignation of Rome myself, nor be called upon to 
give any testimony against my colleague to prove my. 
own innocence.” With this noble sentiment on his 
lips, the intrepid consul expired. 

Varro, on his return to. Rome, was treated with 
every mark of respect by the citizens, and was pub- 
licly thanked by the senate, for not having despaired 
of the commonwealth. 

Scipio, soon after this defeat, rallied around him a 
few spirited youths, and made a vow to fight for his 
country, whilst a drop of blood remained in his veins; 
then, drawing his sword fiercely, he exclaimed, 
“ Whoever is against Rome, this sword is against him!” 

It was this hero that induced the Romans to force 
the Carthaginians to quit Italy, and defend their own 
territory. He proposed to carry the war to Carthage, 
and succeeded in having his plan carried into execu- 
tion. Hannibal was hastily called to protect his 
native city from the very foe whom he had _ nearly 
annihilated. Rome was thus freed from the presence 
of the enemies whom they so much dreaded, and who 
were now obliged to defend themselves. Hannibal 
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obeyed the summons. He met Scipio, but in vain 
tried to procure an honourable peace. Scipio proudly 
and disdainfully rejected all his proposals, and the 
armies prepared for battle. 

The decisive contest took place at. Zama, a town 
not far from Carthage, and the troops of that wealthy 
city were entirely defeated, B. C. 202. The terms 
of peace, granted by the Romans in the next year, 
were sufficiently hard, and their hatred of Hannibal 
was bitter and constant. Hannibal did not lose his 
life at Zama, but he lived to lament that he had not 
lost it honourably there ; for the Romans hunted him 
from place to place, till at last the brave, unfortunate, 
and venerable fugitive took poison. “Let us relieve 
the Romans of their fears,’ said he, * by closing the 
existence of a feeble old man.” He died, B. C. 183. 

The second Punic war ended, B. C. 201. 
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THIRD PUNIC WAR— DESTRUCTION 
OF CARTHAGE. 
B. C. 148, 


F TER peace had been kept for nearly 
half a century between Rome and 
Carthage, the two rivals were again 
engaged in war. The latter were 
reduced very low in a war with 
— Masinissa, and Rome resolved to seize 
ity of their distress, to crush them en- 


the opportun 
tirely. 

The Carthaginians sent ambassadors to inquire 
«Upon what terms Carthage, if judged faulty, might 
be forgiven?” The fathers, or senators, replied, “ She 
must satisfy the Romans; and that the Carthaginians 
knew the means very well.” Rome soon declared 
war in form, and it is thought that jealousy alone 
prompted her to do so. Carthage was doomed to 
destruction by the cruel Romans. After extraordinary 
submissions, vainly employed to divert the war, the 
Carthaginians resolved to defend themselves. They had 
first promised implicit obedience, and yielded up three 
hundred of their children as hostages or security for 
their future conduct. They were next ordered to 
give up their arms, and even this was obeyed. Next, 
the Roman consul said: 

“TI cannot but praise, Carthaginians, the ready 
obedience you have shown in sending us the Padiages 
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required, and in giving up your arms. Many words 
are useless, when necessity urges. You will have for- 
titude to bear what the senate farther demands. 
yield up your city to us; transplant yourselves to what- 
ever part of your territory you like best, provided it 
be ten miles from the sea; for we are determined to 
level Carthage with the ground.” 

The ambassadors knew not what to do, for they 
knew the dire punishment which would be inflicted 
on their unsuccessful negotiation. They became fran- 
tic with grief, rage, and despair; they prostrated 
themselves on the earth, and tore the very flesh from 
their bodies. This passion, however, soon ceased, and 
the supplicants said : 

“ We are sensible of the necessity of obeying. On 
our return we shall be torn to pieces before we have 

half delivered our message. We beg you to send 
your fleet there, so that our countrymen, seeing you 
ready to force submission, may submit without resist- 
ance.” A fleet was sent; the tale of woe was told, 
and dismay spread from breast to breast. All was 
terror and confusion. In this calamity, the senate 
decreed war; proclaimed liberty, by a public herald, 
to all slaves; enrolled them in the militia; and begged 
Asdrubal, whom they had condemned, and who was 
_ not far off with 20,000 men, that he would protect 
them in this extreme danger. ‘The noise of prepara- 
tion resounded in every street, and even the temples 
were, for a time, converted into workshops to make 
arms. The women made bowstrings of their hair: 
gold and silver were converted into arms, for no 
iron was left. How gladly would they have purchased 
iron for its weight in gold! 


THIRD PUNIC WAR. 63 


' Astonishment seized the Romans when they met 
with such unexpected resistance from a foe whom 
they- had considered as prostrate; but their present 
courage was the effect of desperation! Often were 
the cruel Romans repulsed from the walls, and many 
were they who fell in the contest. Had not Carthage 
been deserted by one of her officers, it is more than 
probable, she would never have been taken. We will 
not stain our paper with the name of the base wretch 
who betrayed his persecuted countrymen, and forsook 
them in the hour of peril. 

Scipio Aimilianus intercepted their supplies of food, 
and blocked up the haven. The citizens cut out a 
new passage to the sea. He next destroyed the army, 
stationed without the walls, killing 70,000 men, and 
taking 10,000 prisoners. After this, he broke through 
the walls, and entered the city, pulling, or burning 
down houses, temples, aud public buildings with indis- 
criminate fury. The air rang with shrieks and 
lamentations. Scipie for several days took no sleep, 
and once, with tears-in his eyes, he repeated those 
lines from Homer, where Agamemnon foretells the 
destruction of Troy : 


‘‘ The day shall come, the great avenging day, 
When Troy’s proud glories in the dust shall lay ; 
When Priam’s power, and Priam’s self shall fall, 
And one prodigious ruin swallow all.” 


Also, the lines where Hector predicts the same: 


“ Yet come it will, the day decreed by fates : 
(How my heart trembles, while my tongue relates !) 
The day when thou, imperial Troy, must bend, 
And in thy warriors’ fall, thy glories end.” 
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- Carthage, that once mighty city, in flames, brought 
to his mind, not only the fall of Troy, but the insta- 
bility of human things; he feared that Rome, ‘the 
proud mistress of the world, would one day undergo 
the same fate which now overwhelmed Carthage. 
The city, being taken, was first plundered, and then 
levelled to the ground. Asdrubal delivered himself 
up a prisoner; but his wife, while the fire was 
kindling, having decked herself in her best apparel, is 
said to have appeared with her two children on the 
top of the temple; whence, calling out to Scipio, she 
begged him to punish her husband, according to his 
desert, that traitor to his God, his country, and_ his 
family. Then, directing her speech to Asdrubal, she 
said, ‘Thou wicked, perfidious wretch! the most 
cowardly of men! this fire will quickly consume me 
and my children; but thou, ruler of mighty Carthage! 
what a triumph shalt thou adorn! and what pun- 
ishment shalt thou not suffer from him at whose feet 
thou art now sitting.’ This said, she cut the throats 
of her children, threw them into the flames, and her- 
self after them :—choosing rather to perish thus, than 
experience the vengeance of the victor. 

Thus fell Carthage, and, with her fall, the third 
Punic war was concluded (B. C. 146). The conduct 
of the Romans in this unhallowed transaction, is a 
black and lasting stain upon the character of that 
nation, 
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MARIUS.—CIVIL WAR. 
B. C. 88 


AOMAN history, at this period, is the his- 
tory of the world. Carthage and Corinth 
= were destroyed; Macedonia was under 
ff her dominion; all Greece was reduced 
# to a Roman province. Syria, in Asia, 
J was compelled to make concessions, 
ae =“ and Rome had extensive influence in 
Egypt. Many battles were gained over the rude in- 


felt her power. So that almost the whole known 
world was under the control of Rome. Hence she 
derives the name of “ mistress of the world.” 

Caius Marius, the conqueror of Jugurtha, is well 
worthy of occupying a conspicuous place in the his- 
tory of this period. He was born of humble parents, 
but by perseverance he rose to be a commander of 
Roman armies. He sustained a war with the Cimbri, 
and totally defeated them in several engagements; he 
was elected consul several times. He was a leader at 
the destruction of Carthage. After all this service 
for his country, he at last became one of her greatest 
enemies. He and Sylla were rivals, and in a war 
between Rome and Mithridates, king of Pontus, Sylla 


and Marius both anxiously desired to obtain ae com- 
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mand. Marius joined himself with Sulpicius, in whose 
character were united cruelty, impudence, avarice, 
and all sorts of vice. A tumult was occasioned by 
Sylla, who proclaimed holidays, in order to defeat the 
projects of his rival. Sylla was obliged to escape 
from the city, and join the army. All things were in 
confusion at Rome; Sylla was marching with 35,000 
men towards that city. The senate sided with Marius, 
and sent orders to Sylla to advance no farther; 
but the magistrates who directed this were insulted, 
and had their clothes torn from their bodies. The 
Roman army then advanced, and, Sylla setting the 
example, several houses were soon involved in flames. 
Resistance from within was useless; Sylla became 
master of the Capitol, and proposed the banishment 
of Marius. 

One senator alone refused his consent: he said, 
« Although you should threaten me with death, and 
give me up to those soldiers with whom you have sur- 
rounded the senate-house, you shall never persuade 
me for the sake of a life, now almost exhausted, to 
eines Marius an enemy, who has saved Italy and 

ome.” But there were enough who favoured his 
banishment; the decree was passed, and Marius became 
an exile. He fled from the city, and wandered among 
some marshes, in which he had time to reflect on the 
consequences of ambition. 


‘¢ Oh, dire ambition ! what infernal power 
Unchained thee from thy native depths of hell, 
To stalk the earth with thy destructive train, 
Murder and lust! to waste domestic peace, 
And every heart-felt joy! 
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; “ Oh, false ambition, 
_ Thou lying phantom! whither hast thou led me! 
’ Ev’n to this giddy height where now I stand 
Forsaken, comfortless, with not a friend 
In whom my soul can trust.” Brown. 


Or he might have said, with Pope, 


‘Qh, sons of earth! attempt ye still to rise, 
By mountains piled on mountains, to the skies ? 
Heaven still with laughter thy vain toil surveys, 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raise.” 


Such was now the condition of Marius. He, for a 
long, miserable night, was. buried up to his chin ina 
marsh. In the morning he was discovered all dirty 
and naked, and was thrown into prison. A Cimbrian 
slave was sent to despatch him in his place of confine- 
ment; but the fierce looks and savage appearance of 
Marius, so terrified the poor wretch, that he dared 
not approach him to take his life; and the foolish 
governor, thinking this an omen that the prisoner 
should not die, restored him to liberty. 

He fled from Italy into Africa in a ship furnished 
by those who dared not injure him. After landing, 
he was seen sitting among the ruins of Carthage. He 
had been forbidden to set his foot on land, but, on 
the arrival of a messenger with this sad interdict 
Marius said, “Go tell the praetor, that you have seen 
Marius an exile from his country, and sitting among 
the ruins of Carthage ;’’ meaning (says Plutarch) to 
propose the fate of that city, and his own adversity, 
as an instructive lesson to the prator. He went on 
board of his ship, and sailed about in those seas for 
“he greater part of the winter. 
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Cinna joined him; an army was soon raised, and, 
after reducing many towns near Rome, he entered 
that famous city by force. Sylla was in Asia, and 
Marius, pausing at the gate, said angrily, “Iam an 
exile, and forbidden by the laws to enter the city ; 
and I require you to reverse the decree.” Great 
numbers of people flocked to do this; but scarcely 
had one half voted, when he, throwing off the mask 
of deception, entered the city with four thousand men. 
The gates were instantly closed, and the band rushed 
through the streets of Rome, slaughtering all whom 
Marius feared or hated. The soldiers murdered all 
whose salutations were not returned by Marius. __ 

Marius himself was carried off by the unsparing 
hand of death in the midst of these cruelties. He 
seems to have fallen a victim to his ungoverned pas- 
sions. He died, B. C. 86 
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SYLLA — MASSACRE AT ROME. 
B.C. 82 


YLLA, after his victories in Greece and 
Asia, returned to chastise his own fel- 
low-citizens at Rome, who had opposed 
his horrid cruelties. This tyrant, with 
Pompey, appeared before Rome. Al- 
though his troops were much fatigued, 
he ordered the trumpets to sound a 
charge. An officer, the implacable 

enemy of Rome, went from rank to rank, crying, 
“ The last day of Rome is come! The city must be 
razed to the ground!” The battle continued through 
a whole night, and his part of the army being defeat- 
ed, Sylla pulled out a little image of Apollo from his 
bosom, and kissing it with great devotion, he expostu- 
lated with the god for having caused his defeat. All 
was to no purpose, for he was routed. Crassus, how- 
ever, in turn, compelled the Romans to fly. 

The tyrant was now master of Rome. No man. 
ever made a more cruel use of victory. From six to 
eight thousand wretches were shut up in a public 
place, and an indiscriminate massacre took place. 
Sylla was in the senate-house, and the cries and 
lamentations being heard there, he coolly said, “ It 
is nothing but a few seditious persons whom I have 
~ " «34 to be punished.” 
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So spake the fiend, and with necessity, ee 
The tyrant’s plea, excused his devilish deeds.” : 
Mitton. 

After this bloody commencement, not a day passed 
without the perpetration of the most shocking mur 
ders; and Sylla’s horrible proscription, as it is called, 
is never thought of without sbuddering. Husbands 
were massacred in the arms of their wives, and sons in 
the bosoms of their devoted mothers! and all that 
Syila might reign with unlimited power, and in undis- 
turbed security ! 

Some years after, he retired to the country, and, 
by indulging to a great excess in luxury, brought on 
a horrible distemper. His entrails were corrupted, 
and his flesh was full of vermin. No method of exter- 
-Mninating the vermin proved effectual, and the tyrant 
died in this horrible condition, writing his own epitaph. 
He said no man had ever outdone him, either in 
obliging his friends, or in avenging himself on_his 
enemies. How little consolation could this afford h 
in the moment of his dissolution! 
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CATILINE’S CONSPIRACY. 
B. C. 73. 


yN the death of Sylia, another Roman 
was commencing a career of greatness: 
m% this was no other than Julius Cesar. 
# Debauchery, luxury, and their natural 
consequence, poverty, had occasioned 
# great commotions among the citizens 
. “i of Rome. Whilst Pompey was making 
extensive conquests abroad, Rome had nearly fallen 
into the power of a daring individual, who, for mere 
revenge, resolved to try all means in his power to 
enslave his country and displace Cicero, who was then 
- consul, and whom he envied and hated as his greatest 
enemy. Cicero had denounced Catiline for a trai- 
torous conspiracy, of which he was undoubtedly 
guilty. Catiline upon this resolved to have revenge 
upon one whom he dared not allow to inform the peo- 
_ ple of his real character. Catiline was indolent, luxu- 
rious, and extremely profligate. He had connected 
with himself, in the plot, Cethegus, a man of a fierce 
and impetuous temper, capable of the most desperate 
deeds. 
Among the conspirators was Q. Curius. He disclosed 
whatever he heard without regarding the conse- 
quences, and it was he who. discovered the plot to 
Fulvia, when boasting of the great wealth he would 
become master of, by the success of the pet; and 
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through her the senate were informed that a daring 
insurrection was about to break out in the city. 

The conspirators had resolved that Catiline should 
put himself at the head of the troops in Etruria; that 

Rome should be fired in many places at once, anda 
- massacre begin at the same time; so that, in the con- 
sternation of the fire and massacre, Catiline should 
enter the city with his army. ‘Two Roman knights 
engaged to murder Cicero, No sooner was this agreed 
upon, than Cicero received information of it through 
Fulvia. Catiline fled, and the other conspirators were 
seized and confined in prison. 

Cicero, in a speech pronounced on this occasion, 
said, “ A domestic war remains for us to encounter; the 
treason, the danger, the enemy is within; we are to 
combat with luxury, with madness, and with villany.” 
Cesar spoke in favour of mild measures, and pro- 
posed perpetual imprisonment as a punishment for 
the conspirators. 

Portius Cato, another celebrated Roman orator, 
stern, severe, and haughty, warmly and forcibly coun- 
selled that the rebels should suffer death. Cicero 
agreeing in this opinion, the prisoners were immedi- 
ately strangled. It has been well said, “that Cicero 
loved his country, in hopes one day to govern it; but 
that Cato loved it more than other countries, only 
because he thought it more free.’ 

Catiline was at this time about to cross the Apen- 
nines into Gaul. He heard of the seizure and execu- 
tion of his fellow-conspirators, and was, for some time, 
doubtful what course to pursue. He resolved at 
Corinth to encounter the Roman army, after being 
pursued by Metellus for a considerable distance. The 
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battle was desperate and bloody; Catiline and his 
troops were cut to pieces. When Catiline’s body 
was found, he was not quite breathless, but retained, 
in the agonies of death, that fierceness of countenance 
which had always been natural to him. The victory 
proved bloody and mournful to Rome; the bravest 
men of the legions being either killed or wounded. 

Thus died Catiline, and thus Rome once more 
found herself free from all apprehensions of impending 
danger. 


JULIUS CHESAR.— INVASION OF BRITAIN. 
B. C: 55. 


YS HIS general was perhaps the greatest 
veg ever possessed by Rome. He first 
Wi conquered the Helvetians, who lost 
\) two hundred thousand men in their 
various encounters with him. Eighty 
| thousand Germans were next cut off, 
Stes and their monarch was compelled to 
seal safety by flight in a fishing-boat. The Gauls 
were next conquered, and the dominion of Rome now 
extended from Italy to the British Channel. 

In Gaul, Julius Cesar heard a great deal about 
Britain : he learned that it was a fine country, and he 
felt a great desire to conquer it. Stimulated by this 
wish, he crossed over into Britain, with several vessels 
filled with Roman soldiers. The Britons had information 
of this, and approached the shore with a brave 
determination of opposing the invader. Although 
nearly naked and badly armed, they fought so bravely 
that Cesar could scarcely land. At last. a Roman 
standard-bearer leapt out of one of the vessels, and 
calling on his fellow-soldiers to protect their standard, 
moved on to the shore. The poor Britons, having no 
armour to resist the swords and spears of their enemies, 
were soon routed, and Cesar effected a landing. 

Cesar staid only a few weeks in the island. So 


many of his followers were killed by the repeated and 
i) 
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often successful assaults of the Britons, that he thought 
it better to return to the continent. Many of his 
ships were destroyed in a storm, and the great con- 
queror gained nothing in Britain of which to boast. 

Next year he again visited Britain, but just as he 
was on the point of pursuing the routed inhabitants, 
near Canterbury, he heard that a dreadful storm had 
destroyed the greater part of his fleet. Instead of 
pursuing and slaughtering the defenceless people, 
he hastily marched to the coast to behold his loss. 
Most of his vessels were driven on the shore, and 
many of them much damaged. He again fought the 
inhabitants, but he found them so brave, and so diffi- 
cult to subdue, and the country so unfavourable to 
his designs, that he gave up the enterprise, and 
returned to Gaul. He has left an account of the ex- 
pedition, which is very interesting. The description 
he gives of the rude manners of the natives is also 
very curious and entertaining. 


CROSSING OF THE RUBICON. 
B. C. 48. 


30U have, no doubt, often heard the ex- 
‘ pression, “I have passed the Rubicon, 
and must now go on.” The origin of 
this saying is the crossing of the river, 
; called the Rubicon, by Cesar, whose 

- ambition led him at last to fight against 
nis own country, and overthrow her liberties. 

On discovering that Cesar was approaching Rome 
from Gaul, in order to increase his power in the 
government by force, the senate declared that he 
should resign his command, and disband his forces, 
within a specified time; and, if he refused obedience, 
he should be considered an enemy to the republic. 
Cesar, by no means intimidated, advanced to the 
Rubicon, which separated Gaul from Italy, and paused 
on the brink of that river. “If I pass this river,” 
said he to one of his generals, “‘ what miseries shall I 
bring upon my country! and if I now stop, I am 
undone.” 

No wonder that he paused—no wonder if, his 
imagination wrought upon by his conscience, he had 
beheld blood instead of water, and heard groans 
instead of murmurs! But, “ No!” —he cried, “ The 
die is cast!” He plunged—he crossed! and Rome 
was free no more! 
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His hostile movement spread consternation in the 
capital. Pompey was now to oppose him. Well. 
aware of his inability to meet Caesar, the conqueror 
of Gaul and Britain, and who had been so often vic- 
torious, he retreated from place to place, till at last 
“¢ engaged the army of Casar on the plains of Phar- 
salia. 

It was during the flight of Pompey, that Cesar, 
who was pursuing him in a light vessel, was overtaken 
by a dreadful storm, and the boatman, wearied with 
struggling against the winds and waves, in despair 
threw aside his ears, and would have consigned him- 
self and his charge to the waves. Cesar, who had 
kept the boatman ignorant of his rank, at this awful 
crisis discovered to him his real name, and, bidding 
him row on boldly, exclaimed, “Fear nothing, for 
you have Cesar and his fortunes on board.” The 
man renewed his efforts, and landed Cesar safely on 
the shore. 

The confidence evinced by this celebrated expres- 
sion of Caesar was fully justified by the result. When 
ihe armies finally met at Pharsalia, the superior disci- 
pline of his troops, and the good fortune which appears 
to haye attended till his -arrival at the summit of 
power, enabled him to give his famous rival a com- 
plete overthrow. The army of Pompey was entirely 
routed and his fortunes completely wrecked. He was 
compelled to seek safety for his person by abandoning 
his army and betaking himself to flight. 


DEATH OF POMPEY. 


ix, @N\ OMPEY, after the battle of Pharsalia, 
Wisea\\ sailed first to Amphipolis. Here he 
commanded all, whether Romans or 
Grecians, to assist him in reducing 
BY Ceesar to submission; but he soon found 
BY it best to fly from thence without op- 
; : posing the conqueror, who was ap- 
proaching him. He determined to go to Lesbos, an 
island on which his wife Cornelia resided. But here 
he found no more rest than elsewhere, and accordingly 
he proceeded to Egypt. 

Ptolemy then king of Egypt was very young; and 
his ministers pursued an infamous course, in their 
treatment of the fugitive Pompey, whose misfortunes 


certainly entitled him to respect. But these men . 


regardless of all the feelings of humanity, treated him 
with the basest treachery. They sent a boat for him, 
to carry him to the shore, and Cornelia beheld her 
husband enter it with a heart full of grief. Achillas, 
captain of the king’s guard, had been commanded to 
murder Pompey, before he should appear in the pre- 
sence of the young king, who, the cruel ministers 
feared, might have compassion on the unfortunate 
general, 


After taking an affectionate leave of Cornelia, he 
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had entered the little bark, and Cornelia eagerly 
watched his course with straining eyes. During the 
passage from the ship to land, no one spoke a single 
word, or showed the least mark of affection or kind- 
ness to Pompey, who felt this neglect to be the evi- 
dence of some base design. Nor was he deceived. 
_ He determined to break the silence of the company, 
by saying to Septimus, “ Methinks I remember you 
have formerly served me.” Septimus answered only 
by a slight inclination of his head, without uttering a 
single word, or showing the least civility to his former 
} master. Hereupon, Pompey produced a speech, in- 
| tended to be used in his audience with Ptolemy, the 
Egyptian king, and read it aloud to them. 

In this manner they came to the shore, and Corne- 
lia, who still beheld him from the ship, was almost 
_ disposed to believe that he was about to meet a wel- 
come reception, for she saw the shore crowded with 
people. But alas! these hopes only deceived her, to 
make the scene, which she was about to behold, the 
more shocking to her feelings. -When Pompey rose 
to go from the boat to the shore, he was stabbed in 
| the back by Septimus, who was seconded by Achillas. 
Cornelia, with a piercing shriek, testified that she 
beheld the horrid spectacle. Pompey, as soon as he 
felt the wounds, wrapped his head in his robe, and 
quietly resigned himself to his fate. 

His murderers then cut off his head, and threw 
his body away. His companion, Philip, stayed by it, 
and, while collecting fuel for the funeral pile, was 
accosted by an old soldier, who had been in many 
battles under Pompey: “ Who art thou that art 
making these sad preparations for the funeral of 
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Pompey the Great?” Philip answered him, “I am 
one of his freedmen.” 

«Thou shalt not,” replied the other, “ have all this 
honour to thyself: let me participate in an action so just 
and sacred. It will please me amidst the miseries of 
my exile, to have touched the body, and assisted at 
the funeral of the greatest and noblest soldier Rome 
ever produced.” ‘Thus, according to Plutarch, were 
the last rites performed. An inscription was placed 
over the spot: “‘ How poor is the tomb which covers 
the man who had so many temples erected to his 
honour !”” It is asserted that Cornelia, some years 
after, carried away the ashes of her husband, but 
Lucan supposes them to have remained in Egypt. 


*¢ And thou, oh, Rome! by whose forgetful hand 
Altars and temples, reared to tyrants, stand, 
Canst thou neglect to call thy hero home, 
And leave his ghost in banishment to roam ? 
What though the victor’s frown, and thy base fear, 
Bade thee at first the pious task forbear, 
Yet now, at least, oh! let him now return, 
And rest with honour in a Roman urn. 
Nor let mistaken superstition dread, 
On such occasions, to disturb the dead. 
Oh! would commanding Rome my hand employ, 
This pious task should be performed with joy, 
How would I fly to tear him from the tomb, - 

~ And bear his ashes in my bosom home !” 


CATO DESTROYS HIMSELF. 
B.C. 46, 


; RUTUS, when very young, served as 
an officer under Cato. When Cesar 
and Pompey began to strive for power, 
though Pompey had injured Brutus by 
causing the death of his father, yet did 
) Brutus silence his wounded feelings, and, 
~ considering Cesar the greatest enemy 
of Rome, he joined Pompey. Brutus 
was, nevertheless, befriended by Cesar, after the 


battle of Pharsalia, as was also Cassius. 


When Cato was once offered a choice of military 
appointments, he declined them all, saying, “I have 
yet done nothing to deserve such honours.” And once 
when a friend said, “ Cato, the world finds fault with 
your silence,” he replied, “ No matter, as long as it 
does not find fault with my life. I shall speak, when 
I can speak worthily.” Cato thought that his country- 
men were too luxurious in their manners, and too 
loose in their morals. He dressed plainly, and ate 
abstemiously ; and was so strict an observer of truth, 
that it became a proverb in Rome: “ It must be true, 
for Cato said it; or, “I would not believe it unless 
Cato said it.” 

No virtue bestows so much honour as truth, and no 
virtue can be so easily practised. Who could not 
speak truth precisely? Then why is it nee, sareys 
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spoken? Informed of the death of Pompey, Cato 
fixed himself at Utica, not far from Carthage, and 
there awaited the approach of Cesar. In vain his 
friends urged him to remove farther from danger; he 
heard their request unmoved, and in silence saw them 
depart. He seemed to consider the liberty of Rome 
as extinct, and desired not to survive it. 

When he heard that Cesar was on his way to 
Utica, he invited a large party to supper, at which 
he conversed freely and cheerfully with his guests. 
When they left him, he retired to his chamber, 
embracing his son with more than usual tenderness. 
He then lay down and began to read; but observing 
that his sword did not hang in its usual place, he 
called to his servants, and desired them to bring it to 
him. 

His son, fearing from his looks and conduct that he 
meant to destroy himself, had taken away his sword, 
and he now hastened to his father, to beseech him to 
be composed, and not insist upon having his sword. 
Cato sternly replied, that he could do without his 
sword, since there were other modes of dying. The 
young man retired in an agony of grief; and, soon 
afterwards, a little child took in the sword. Cato 
drew it from the sheath, and, seeing that the edge 
was bright and sharp, ‘‘ Now,” said-he, “ I am master 
of myself.” The Heathens thought self-murder or 
suicide a noble virtue: Christians know it to be other. 
Wise. 


‘* Our time is fixed, and all our days are numbered ; 
How long, how short, we know not: this we know, 
Duty requires we calmly wait the summons, ~ 
Nor dare to stir till Heaven shall give permission, — 
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Like sentries that must keep their destined stand 
And wait th’ appointed hour, till they ’re relieved. 
Those only are the brave who keep the ground, 
And keep it to the last. To run away 
is but a coward’s trick: to run away 
From this world’s ills, that, at the very worst, 
Will soon blow o’er, thinking to mend ourselves 
By boldly venturing on a world unknown, 

And plunging headlong in the dark! ’tis mad: 
No frenzy half so desperate as this. 

= * %* * * * x 
Tt must be an awful thing to die; 

More horrid still to die by one’s own hand.” 


But Cato was unacquainted with these noble senti- 
ments, and hastened his appearance before the dread 
tribunal of God. This is an awful instance of the 
crimes into which a false religion leads its followers. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


ee PON the death of Cato, Caesar returned 
A to Rome in a most splendid triumph, 
{;\ such as had, perhaps, never before been 
AZ) seen. It lasted four days: one for Gaul, 
fyi) of which he was conqueror, another 
i ih for Egypt, a third for his victories in 
nite “Asia, and a fourth for the victory over 
Juba, in Africa. Every one of his veteran troops, 
scarred with wounds, was crowned with laurels, and’ 
marched in the triumphal procession to the Capitol. 
All his soldiers, and many of the citizens, shared 
largely in his bounty, so that the whole people were 
amazed at the almost inexhaustible treasure which 
he had amassed in his campaigns. 

Intoxicated with admiration, the citizens made him 
“ Master of the morals of the People;” and he, soon 
after, received the name of Emperor. He governed 
the state, now an empire, with great clemency and 
moderation. He made many salutary laws for the 
prosperity of his country, and now once more Rome 
was in a flourishing condition. He also reformed the 
calendar,—a work which was of very general benefit 
to mankind; and Cesar, by so many noble acts, 
gained the affections of most of his people; but, alas! 


the jealousy of a few crushed at a blow all his hopes. 


The sons of Pompey, in Spain, resolyed to dispute 
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Cesar’s power, and met him on the plain of Munda; 
and, after one of the most obstinate struggles ever 
experienced, Caesar was again victorious. By this 
decisive blow, he completely overthrew the power of 
his open enemies; but still a secret conspiracy was 
formed against him by Brutus and Cassius. : 

His friends tried to persuade him to have a guard 
about his person, but, “It is better to die at once,” 
said he, “ than always live in fear.” The conspirators, 
in order to give a colour of justice to their design, 
resolved to wait till the day on which Cesar was to be 
offered the crown, for as yet he had only the power, 
and not the name, of emperor. When the day, which 
the augurs foretold was to be fatal to him, and on 
which he was to be offered the crown, arrived, Cesar 
refused to accept it, and the shout that was then 
given by the admiring people, was loud and universal. 

Sixty persons were now engaged in the plot. They 
deliberated, and it was soon resolved that Ceesar should 
be assassinated in the senate-house. They were not 
fighting so much to free the city, as to revenge them- 
selves upon their enemies, and get dominion into their 
own hands. In the morning of the fatal day, Cesar 
was almost persuaded to remain at home by a slight 
indisposition, and perhaps by the dream of his wife, 
in which she thought him stabbed to the heart. But 
Brutus easily prevailed on him to go. 

Many circumstances transpired, which came near 
discovering the plot. Aslave tried to reach Cesar in the 
crowd to inform him of his danger, but could not see him. 
He also received a letter, and the bearer said, “Read 
this, and lose no time, for it much concerns you.” 
But in the crowd he was unable to do as he was bid, 
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and entered the senate-house with the paper in his 
hands. ‘The conspirators were in the greatest alarm, 
and every moment feared the plot might be revealed. 
The wife of Brutus was at the point of death; for, 
as the moment of her husband’s hazardous enterprise 
drew near, she was seized with a dreadful panic. 
They had already agreed by signs to stab themselves 
rather than be seized and led to an ignominious 
death; universal consternation prevailed among the 
assassins; some had already laid their hands. on their 
poniards, but Brutus soon assured them they had 
nothing to fear. 

The conspirators surrounded Cesar, and one of them, 
advancing to him, immediately seized his gown and 
drew it over his shoulders, which was the sign that 
the attack was commenced. He was wounded slight- 
ly in the throat by one of them, and, when attempting 
to run to his seat, was met by another, who gave him 
a mortal wound. Finding himself surrounded by 
assassins with drawn daggers, he ‘quietly resigned 
himself to his fate, and received twenty-three wounds. 
It is remarkable that he fell at the feet of Pompey’s 
statue, which was one of the ornaments of the senate- 
house. ; 
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DEATH OF BRUTUS. 
B. C. 42. 


NTONY, who was the instigator of 
the general cry of revenge for the 
death of Cesar, was resolved to push 
the matter to the utmost extremity, 
and make the most of the occasion. 

rin) But another competitor soon appear- 

ed in Augustus, the adopted son of Cesar. Lepidus 
also sighed for supremacy. From the ambition of 
these three, it appeared extremely probable that 
some fatal event would follow. But the three united 
in a common cause; they resolved to revenge the 
death of Cesar. They formed what was called the 

Second Triumvirate. 

In order to carry out their plans, they met on a 
small island in the river Rheno, and expressed their 
thanks to Antony and his soldiers for beheading Deci- 
-mus Brutus. Five days were employed by them in 
arranging their concerns. The empire was to be 
divided between them, and thus was the fate of mil- 
lions of human beings determined by three usurpers, 
prompted by an inordinate ambition. Gaul was to be 
placed under Antony; Spain, under the dominion of 
Lepidus; and Augustus was to govern Africa. 

Cassius and Brutus, however, were not willing 
quietly to give up their intentions, and ee 
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met on the plains of Philippi. A very curious anec- 
dote is related of Brutus, while encamped at this 
place, in whieh. it is said he was warned of his 
approaching death by an apparition. 

One evening, while engaged in reading in his tent, 
he heard an unusual noise near the entrance. Upon 
turning in the direction of the sound, he beheld the- 
most hideous specire imaginable. The frightful appa- 
rition approached, and Brutus, by no means daunted, 
asked him, “ Art thou a god, or art thou a man? and 
for what purpose comest thou hither?” The spectre 
replied, “1 am thy evil genius, and shall again see 
thee at Philippi.” ‘ Well,” said Brutus, “I will there 
see thee,” and the spectre disappeared immediately. 
Brutus maintained the most perfect coolness during 
the whole transaction, and as soon as the spectre 
vanished, he addressed his guards. Not one had seen 
the appalling apparition; Brutus said that it was, 
perhaps, his imagination that had created the spectre, 
and added, that, although he did not believe in spec- 
tres, yet he wished there were such things, “ for,” 
said he, “ they could not but favour such a cause as 
ours.” 

At the battle of Philippi, he conducted himself 
like a brave man. Everything gave way before his 
powerful arms; he reached his opponent’s cainp, and 
destroyed it, and already theught himself vietorious. 
But, looking for Cassius, he saw that his division had 
been defeated. Cassius was so grieved at his defeat, 
that he immediately retired to his tent, and com- 
manded his slaves to cut off his head. The fatal 
order was executed, and Brutus now found only the 
corpse of his friend. Brutus again exerted himself 
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to retrieve his fortune, but was again routed. He 
disdained to live while his country was enslaved. 

When, in the morning, he saw that no hope of suc- 
cess remained to him, he desired Strato, one of his 
friends, to do the last office for him. Seeing the 
other unwilling, Brutus called to a slave, but Strato 
cried out, “Ah! then, it shall never be said that the 
great Brutus stood in need of a slave, for want of a 
friend.” Strato then presented his sword, on which 
Brutus threw himself with such violence as to make 
the blade pass through his body, and he instagily 
expired. 

Such were the heathen ideas of heroic virtue. A 
belief in the Christian religion would have taught this 
brave Roman that it was his duty to await God’s 
will with patience, and not to rush into the presence 
of his Maker, uncalled. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


= ROM the moment of the death of Bru. 
tus, the triumvirate exercised undis- 
puted power. Under their auspices, 
Antony went to Athens, in Greece, to 
receive the flattery of that people. 
From thence he went into Asia, and, 
proceeding from kingdom to kingdom, 
made all the sovereigns of the east de- 
pendent on him. But among them all, Cleopatra was 
the most celebrated. 

He went over to Egypt, the country of which she 
was queen, in order to meet her. He cited her to 
appear before him to answer a charge of having 
assisted Cassius. She easily saw how she might con- 
quer a man of his character, and therefore, without 
hesitation, went to meet him ‘in the most imposing 
style she could possibly contrive. 

Never did a princess appear in a manner so singu- 
lar and magnificent. She departed to meet him in a 
splendid galley (See Frontispiece), whose stern was of 
gold, the sails of purple silk, and the oars plated with 
silver, which gently kept time to a concert of music. 
The queen was lying under a canopy of rich cloth of 
gold, adorned like Venus rising out of the sea, with 
lovely children about her, as Cupids, fanning her,and her 
women were dressed like Nereids, leaning negligently 
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on the sides and shrouds of the vessel. The odours 
of the perfumes that were burning, reached the banks 
of the river, which were crowded with an immense 
number of people. Antony, who was mounted on a 
throne, to make a show of majesty, found himself 
deserted by all his attendants: all ran to see such an 
extraordinary sight. She desired him to visit her. 
He was exceedingly surprised at the neatness and 
magnificence of the entertainment, with the ingenious 
disposition of the lights, and many other curious con- 
trivances. 

Next day Antony endeavoured to equal her magni- 
ficence in the entertainment, but soon found his defi- 
ciency in this respect. He, however, turned it all 
into a jest, in which Cleopatra heartily joined. Thus 
was the time spent in mirth and gaiety. At length, 
Cleopatra informed Antony that she came not to excul- 
pate herself, but to receive a recompense for the 
signal services she had rendered to Rome. She 
related all these with so much artifice, that Antony 
forgot for what purpose he had visited Egypt, and 
from that moment conceived a violent passion for 
Cleopatra, which was the cause of all his misfortunes. 
He seemed to forget that Fulvia, his wife in Rome, yet 
lived; and now his utmost wish was to aspire to the 
hand of Cleopatra. 

Fulvia felt for some time all the rage of jealousy, 
and resolved to try every method of bringing back 
her husband from Cleopatra. She considered a breach 
with Augustus as the only probable means of rousing 
him from his lethargy; and, accordingly, with the as- 
sistance of Lucina, her brother-in-law, she began to 
sow the seeds of dissension. The pretext was, that 
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Antony should have a share in the distribution of lands 
as well as Augustus. This produced negotiations 
between them, and Augustus offered to make the 
veterans themselves umpires in this dispute. Lucius 
refused to acquiesce; and, being at the head of more 
than six legions, mostly composed of such as were dis- 
possessed of their lands, he resolved to compel Augustus 
to accept of whatever terms he should offer. Thus a 
new war was excited between Augustus and Antony ; 
or, at least, the generals of Antony assumed the sanc- 
tion of his name. Augustus was victorious; Lucius 
was hemmed in between two armies, and constrained 
to retreat to Perusia, where he was closely besieged 
by the opposite party. He made many desperate 
sallies, and Fulvia did all in ber power to relieve him, 
but without success, so that, being at Jast reduced to 
extremity by famine, he delivered himself up to the 
mercy of the conqueror. Augustus received him 
honourably, and generously pardoned him and all his 
followers. 

Antony having heafd of his brother’s overthrow, 
and of his wife being compelled to leave Italy, was 
resolved to oppose Augustus. He accordingly sailed 
at the head of a considerable fleet, and had an inter- 
view with Fulvia at Athens. He much blamed her 
for occasioning the Jate disorders, testified the utmost 
contempt for her person, and, leaving her upon her 
death-bed, hastened into Italy to fight Augustus. They 
met at Brundusium, and it was now thought that 
the flames of civil war were going to blaze out once 
more. The forces of Antony were numerous, but 
mostly newly raised; however, he was assisted by 
Sextus Pompeius, who, in those oppositions of interest, 
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was daily coming into power. Augustus was at the 
head of those veterans who had always been irresist- 
ible, but who seemed no way disposed to fight against 
Antony, their former general. A negotiation was there- 
_ fore proposed, and a reconciliation was effected: all 
~ offences and affronts were mutually forgiven; and, to 
cement the union, a marriage was concluded between 
Antony and Octavia, the sister of Augustus. A new 
division of the Roman empire was made between 
them: Augustus was to have command of the West— 
Antony of the East; while Lepidus had to content 
himself with the provinces in Africa. Sextus Pom- 
peius retained all the islands he already possessed, 
together with Peloponnesus. It was stipulated to 
leave the sea open, and to pay the people what corn 
was due, out of Sicily. Thus, a general peace was 
concluded to the great satisfaction of the people, who 
now expected an end to all their calamities. 
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THE SEA-FIGHT NEAR ACTIUM. 
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IGUSTUS found a great obstacle to 
, his ambitious prospects in Antony, 
and in order to get rid of such a rival 
he willingly seized every opportunity 
of retarding his career. In the ex- 
~_1 pedition of Rome against the Par- 
thians, Antony had incurred much reproach by his 
conduct, but he disregarded all contempt, and only 
wished to admire the ° charms of Cleopatra, who was 
dearer to him than all other objects. Augustus readily 
joined with Octavius, and sent Antony’s wife to him, 
merely to furnish a pretext for war. Antony and 
Cleopatra were enjoying all the pleasures which 
luxury and splendour could bestow; but even these 
were attended with misfortune. Cleopatra appeared 
more and more lovely, in proportion as difficulties in- 
creased, and Antony often found her bathed in tears 
at the thought of their separation. This was enough 
to make Antony determine never to forego the pleasure 
of her company. He would not acknowledge Octavia 
as his wife, and married Cleopatra with the approba- 
tion of all Egypt. He absurdly affected to bestow on 
her some of the countries which belonged to Rome, and 
on this account the Romans took arms against him, 
Antony was supported in his pretensions by most 


of the forces of the Hast; Augustus drew after him 
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the strength of the West. Antony had 100,000 foot, 
and 12,000 horse; with a fleet of five hundred ships. 
Augustus had to oppose these, only 80,000 foot, 
and 12,000 horse; and, to increase the disproportion, 
he had only half as many ships, though these were 
superior in construction. ‘The engagement which de- 
cided the fate of Rome was fought near Actium, at sea. 
The fleet of Antony was drawn up before the mouth 
of the gulf of Ambracia, and the other fleet opposed 
this, while the land armies were drawn up on the 
shore to witness the battle. Both sides acquitted 
themselves with great bravery. For some time it 
was uncertain in whose favour the battle would turn. 
All on shore was expectation, and the minds of the 
spectators were roused to the utmost pitch. Upon a 
sudden, Cleopatra became terrified at meeting such 
opposition, and fled with her sixty ships. Antony, 
struck with dismay, followed her, and thus the victory 
was decided against him. The army on land sub- 
mitted, on seeing this, and Antony’s power was now 
for ever extinguished. » 

Antony, hearing that Cleopatra was dead, exclaimed, 
“‘ Miserable man! what is there now worth living for? 
since all that could soothe or soften my cares is 
departed! Oh, Cleopatra! our separation does not so 
much afflict me, as the disgrace | suffer in permitting 
a woman to instruct me in the ways of dying.” He 
now Called to one of his freedmen, named Eros, whom 
he had engaged by oath to kill him, whenever fortune 
should drive him to this last resource, and commanded 
him to perform his promise. This faithful follower 
drew his sword, as if going instantly to strixe the 
cilow, when, turning his face, he plunged it into his own 
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bosom, and dropped at his master’s feet. Antony, for 
a while, hung over his faithful servant, charmed with 
his fidelity. Then, snatching up the sword he stabbed 
himself, and fell backward upon a couche The wound 
was mortal; yet, the blood stopping, he recovered his 
spirits, and earnestly conjured those who were come 
into the room to put an end to his life; but they all 
fled, seized with fright and horror. He continued in 
this miserable condition till he was informed, by one 
of the queen’s secretaries, that his mistress was still 
alive, and begged that he would suffer himself to be 
transported to a monument where she was concealed. 

Antony desired to be carried to her, and, on arriving 
before the monument he found all the entrances closed, 
and he was pulled up by Cleopatra and her women into 
one of the windows. Having gained her chamber, he 
expired in her presence. The queen survived him 
long enough to baffle and deceive the victorious 
Augustus; but finally, seeing that it was his determi- 
nation to have her exposed to the humiliation of walk- 
ing in his triumphal procession at Rome, she resolved 
to disappoint him, and accordingly put an end to 
her own life, by applying to herself poisonous serpents, 
called asps. 

Thus ended the criminal passion of Antony, and 
from this we may derive a very useful lesson on the 
importance of being governed by a principle of recti. 
tude in all our actions. Punishment, though tardy, 


overtakes the guilty at last. | 
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id HE fate of the Roman republic was 
decided at the battle of Actium, and 
Augustus was now master of the 
Roman Empire. He was more careful 
: to obtain and preserve the friendship 
sit of his subjects than his predecessor, 
Cesar, had been. He was much honoured and re- 
spected at Rome: the title of Imperator was conferred 
on him for life; and the people degraded themselves 
by erecting temples and altars, at which they might 
worship “the divine Augustus,” as they styled him. 
He did all in his power to keep up the delusion, and 
made many concessions to his people, thus concealing 
his design of forming an absolute monarchy. After 
having corrected some of the laws, and established the 
various departments of the state to his satisfaction, he 
attempted to make the people believe that he wished 
to resign his power, and return to his former rank. 
But before doing so, he requested the advice of Mar- 
cus Agrippa and Mecznas. The latter frankly ad- 
yised him to follow his inclination ; but Agrippa, better 
acquainted with the true character of Augustus, and 
rightly conjecturing that he only affected to be desirous 
of resigning his power, assured him that the prosperi- 
ty and happiness of the state depended on his con- 
tinuing to direct its affairs. Augustus had only pre- 


tended to be fatigued with the cares of — and 
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therefore readily concurred with Agrippa, and he 
continued to hold the reins of government. ¢ 


oF 


This pretended moderation increased the popularity 
of Augustus. He was appointed to the office of cen- 
sor, and, under that character, made many laws and 
improvements, which contributed much to the exten- 
sion of his powers. By the advice of Mecaenas, he 
gave liberal encouragement to learning. Virgil is said 
to have written his Auneid at the desire of Augustus, 
whom he represents under the amiable and perfect 
character of Aineas. He. also established new laws 
for the punishment of crimes, which the recent disor- 
ders had tended to multiply. During his reign he 
restored peace to the whole world, and the temple of 
Janus, which was always open in time of war, was 
now shut. The temple had not been closed for one 
hundred and eighty years, and this event occasioned 
universal joy. He conducted himself so well, that 
the infatuated Romans now believed themselves a free_ 
people, since they had no longer to fight in defence of 
their liberty. When we compare the previous con- 
duct of Augustus, with his moderation and justice 
as emperor of Rome, we are astonished at the dif- 
ference. It was said of him, in the early part of his 
history, that, “it were better he had never been 
born,” and yet he conferred many blessings upon the 
Romans. He was a great friend of iearning, and 
was himself much distinguished for his wisdom; he 
wrote several poetical pieces, besides memoirs of his 
life, and other works nuw lost. Our Saviour was 
born during this reign. Augustus died in A. D. 9, at 
Nola, in the 76th year of his age, and the 41st of his 
reign. 
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‘IBERIUS. — CALIGULA. ~ CLAUDIUS. 


PON the death of Augustus, Tiberius 
became emperor of Rome. His reign is 
\/ distinguished by the crucifixion, resur- 
# rection, and ascension of our Saviour, 
MyA\ (A. D. 29). The history of Christ may be 
sai found explained in the New Testament. 
This Tiberius was a cruel tyrant, 
snd sghdered himself odious to the Romans by his 
numberless crimes. Sejanus was his favourite, but 
the emperor, finding he aimed at the supreme power, 
soon made away with him. He was strangled, and 
all his family were executed. Such was the end of 
this miserable man. But his crimes well deserved all 
ihe punishment he received. Tiberius, freed from all 
apprehensions, abandoned the cares of office, and, 
retiring to the delightful island of Caprex, gave him- 
self up to voluptuousness, regardless of the miseries 
of his subjects. He spent a hundred pounds for a 
single dish, and thus lavished the public money to 
gratify his intemperance. Such was the luxury of 
the emperors! Surely, Rome was sadly fallen from 
her greatness in those days of moderation and sim- 
plicity, when Cincinnatus left his plough to govern 
her councils, and Regulus quitted his farm to fight 
her battles! 
At length, Tiberius was taken ill, and, surviving 


longer than Caligula expected, was smothered. Thus 
197) 
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died this cruel tyrant, who had often been heard to 
say that “he wished Heaven and earth might perish 
with him when he died.” He was the third emperor 
from Julius Cesar. 

Caligula succeeded him. For some time, the em- 
peror conducted himself very properly; but who 
knows how man may abuse power when unlimited by 
human laws? At first, said he, “ I have done nothing 
wrong to cause men to hate me, and therefore I do 
not fear their enmity.” But soon he became odious: 
he pretended to be a god, sometimes styling himself 
Jupiter, and sometimes Mars. He built temples and 
appointed priests, who made sacrifices to him. He 
even appointed his horse te the priestly office; though, 
indeed, such a priest was very appropriate for such a 
divinity. He was at last murdered, and the assassin, 
when giving the blow, cried, “Tyrant, think upon 
this!’ He was only twenty-nine years old! How short 
his life! how long the catalogue of his follies and crimes ! ~ 

Caligula was murdered, A. D. 41. 

He was succeeded by his uncle Claudius, who 
was proclaimed emperor by the army. He commenced 
his reign by an act of pardon for all former words 
and actions, and by annulling the cruel edicts of 
Caligula. This and other acts of clemency rendered 
the commencement of his reign promising. He even 
undertook to gratify the people by foreign conquest. 
He first sent his generals to Britain, the people of 
which island, having been nearly a century left to 
themselves, were now asking the intervention of Rome 
to quiet their intestine commotions. ‘The Roman 
armies easily overthrew the British forces in several 
engagements. ‘These successes induced Claudius to 
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go to Britain in person, under pretence that the natives 
were still seditious. He staid but sixteen days, 
and, during that time, was more engaged in receiving 
homage than in extending his conquests. Great 
rejoicings were made on his return. The senate 
decreed him a splendid triumph. ‘Triumphal arches 
were erected in his honour, and annual games insti- 
tuted to commemorate his victories. The Britons 
meanwhile were really reduced to subjection by the 
generals Plautius and Vespasian. _ 

Claudius was particularly unfortunate in his wives. 
His first wife, Messalina, was the most abandoned of 
women, and his second, Agrippina, destroyed him by 
poison. 


NERO. —THE BURNING OF ROME. 
A. D. 55. 


ERO was the adopted son of Claudius, 
and, on his death, succeeded him in 
Mc] place of Britannicus, his natural son. 
{t\ He inherited all the evil dispositions of 
thy his adopted father, and all the cruelty 
| of his mother, but at first did not allow 

a4 his real character to become apparent by 
his actions. Once, when required to sign a death-war- 
rant for the execution of a criminal, he cried, “ Would 
to heaven I had never learned to write !”” But his real 
disposition soon showed itself. 

The execution of his mother, Agrippina, was among 
the first of his great crimes. Not succeeding in his 
horrid attempt of drowning her, he procured some 
assassins who killed her in her own palace; and Nero, 
on beholding her corpse, said, ‘‘ He never thought his 
mother so handsome a woman,” thus showing how 
little he was affected by the spectacle. Who but a 
most hardened wretch could behold his own mother 
a victim of his own hands without relenting? He also 
caused his brother to be poisoned. Such a monster 
was Nero! 

He, it is said, sect Rome on fire, merely to witness 
the distress it would occasion among the citizens. All 
the time that the flames were raging in the city, he 
sat quietly on a tower, enjoying the scene, and playing 
upon a harp, while he sang verses from the descrip- 
(182) 
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tion of the burning of Troy. He permitted none to 
extinguish the flames; and commanded many of his 
creatures to set the houses on fire in various parts of 
the city—and when all was done, he threw the blame 
upon the Christians, the followers of Christ. A most 
horrible persecution of these innocent people now 
commenced. Some were clothed in the skins of wild 
beasts, and thus devoured by dogs. Some were cruci- 
fied, and others burnt alive—and all this at the insti- 
gation of Nero—of a wretch who delighted in the 
sacrifice of human blood—one who compelled the 
knights to fight as gladiators for his amusement. 

The tyranny of this monster at length found an 
end. Vindex, an illustrious Gaul, excited his country- 
men to revolt. He offered the empire to Galba, then 
governor of Spain, who took upon himself the title 
of Lieutenant of the Senate and the Roman People. 
The provinces declared in his favour. Rome was 
divided, and at length the party of Vindex prevailed. 
Nero, abandoned by his guards, was obliged to conceal 
himself in the house of one of his freedmen. He was 
proclaimed an enemy to his country by the senate, 
and was condemned to die as such. He was to be 
scourged, thrown from the Tarpeian Rock, and then 
flung headlong into the Tiber. Unable to bear the 
thoughts of such a death, Nero tried the points of two 
daggers, but wanted courage to die by his own hand. 
He entreated the aid of one of his slaves, who was 
not slow in the performance of that friendly office, and 
the tyrant was in this manner put to death in the 
thirtieth year of his age. Could any punishment be 
too severe for such a wretch? His cruelties have 
scarcely any parallel in the annals of history. 


VESPASIAN. — TITUS. — DOMITIAN. 


ESPASIAN was the tenth emperor 
of the Romans. He lived usefully 
and virtuously, and died calmly, stand- 
ing on his feet; “for,” said he, “an 
emperor ought so to die.” 

‘Titus, his son, succeeded him. ‘This 

| emperor was worthy of being called 
his son. Having passed a day without performing any 
service for his fellow-creatures, he was heard to ex- 
claim, “I have lost a day!” This lamentation was 
worthy of a virtuous and conscientious man. Every 
day is truly lost, and lost for ever, in which we do no 
good to mankind. God, in giving us such various 
talents as we are endowed with, meant that we should 
employ them for the benefit of mankind. We shall 
one day have to give an account of the manner in 
which we have employed our talents. How carefully, 
and with what circumspection, ought we to watch 
ourselves! 

Upon the death of Titus, Domitian succeeded to the 
throne. Agricola, who was making progress in Bri- 
tain, was recalled, and it is said was assassinated b 
the emperor’s command. It is also recorded that he 
caused the death of Titus, his brother. The charac- 
ter of Domitian differed essentially from that of 
Titus: he persecuted the Christians, and was cruel, 


hypocritical, and perfidious. He once invited a large 
(136) 
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party as for an entertainment, and had them ushered 
into a room hung with black, with light just sufficient 
to disclose the horrors of the scene. Black coffins, 
each having the names of one of the guests inscribed 
on it, were arranged around; and _ hideous-looking 
men, bearing torches and naked swords, rushed into 
the apartment. The guests, well knowing the cruel 
disposition of the emperor, of course expected instant 
death, and were struck with horror and dismay. 
Domitian having enjoyed their terror, and_ satisfied 
with the wicked pleasure of beholding his fellow-crea- 
tures in misery, dismissed his terrified guests. How 
severe must have been their mental suffering! Domi- 
tian’s name is recorded in history, not for his virtues, 
but for being an emperor. For what else is he noted ? 
—For his vices! How is he remembered ?— With 
detestation ! 
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THE FIVE GOOD EMPERORS, NERVA, TRAJAN, 
ADRIAN, ANTONINUS AND AURELIUS. 


FTER the death of Domitian, the 
senate elected Nerva emperor. He 
was a man well calculated for the 
empire at this juncture of affairs; 
ee and, during his short but happy and 
‘won J yseful reign, he succeeded in render- 
ing the Romans a prosperous people. No opportuni- 
ties were presented to him of performing brilliant 
military services, but what he did was done well. He 
only survived his election twelve months, and then died 
of a fever. 

Nerva, before his death, chose Trajan to succeed 
him; and this choice was perhaps one of the greatest 
benefits he conferred upon Rome. Trajan was great 
as a general, wise as a sovereign, and good as a man. 
His good character was manifested in all his actions: 
once, when presenting a sword to an officer, he said, 
“Tf I do well, use this sword for me; if I do ill, use 
this sword against me.” He also stopped the persecu- 
tion of the Christians, when he learned how peacefully 
they conducted themselves. ‘Trajan was much honour- 
ed by the Romans, and when he died was regretted 
by all. (A. D. 117.) 

Adrian, the next emperor, was of Spanish descent. 

138 
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The Roman Empire was now at its greatest height. 
Adrian visited Germany, Gaul, Holland, Spainy and 
Britain, making wise laws wherever he went, so 
that all felt well satisfied with him as their ruler. 
He erected the wall between England and Scotland, 
to prevent the Picts and other northern barbarians 
from molesting the Britons—parts of this wall may be 


seen at the present day. Having eflected many similar 


improvements, he died, after a painful illness, A. D. 138. 
Being ignorant of the blessed hopes inspired by the 
Christian religion, he knew nothing of a future state 
of rewards and punishments; and when on the point 
of expiring, uttered some lines expressive of the utter 
uncertainty and hopelessness of the dying heathen, as 
to the future destiny of his soul. 

Antoninus Pius succeeded him. It was a favourite 
saying with this emperor, that “ he had more pleasure 
in saving the life of one citizen, than in destroying the 
lives of a thousand enemies.” He proved by his con- 
duct that nations possess more happiness and virtue in 
a period of tranquillity, than in war. Defensive war 
is necessary and honourable; we ought to fight to 
protect our rights and our liberty; but to fight merely 
for glory and renown is never necessary, and seldom 
honourable. This good emperor died, A. D. 161. 

His son-in-law, Marcus Aurelius, became emperor. 
This man was so learned that he is called the Philoso- 
pher, and he wrote an excellent work, entitled, 
*‘ Meditations,” which reflects great credit upon him, 
for his wisdom and intelligence. Rather than burden 
his subjects by new and heavy taxes for a warlike 
expedition, he sold all his plate and jewels. He died at 
Vienna, A.D. 180, after a most glorious reign of nine- 


teen vears. 
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DECLINE AND FALL OF THE EMPIRE. 


= OU have already been told that in the 
reign of Antoninus the empire was in 
its most flourishing condition. | From 
that period the Romans began to de- 
cline in power and prosperity. Com- 


===— = modus, who was a worthless emperor, 
was followed by many others equally so. The history 
of Pertinax, his successor, has some interest to excite 
our attention. He was the son of a slave, and kept 
first a small shop, and then a school; next he studied 
the law, and finally became a soldier. Having ren- 
dered many services to his country in that capacity, 
he was made consul, but was soon banished by Com- 
modus. Being recalled and sent to Britain, he was 
wounded in a battle, and was left for dead on the 
field. Again his life was in extreme peril in Africa. 
On returning to Rome, he was fixed upon by the sol- 
diers as their sovereign. This history, although here 
given in a few words, might furnish materials for a 
long and interesting story. In three months he was 
killed by the people who elected him, and thus termi- 
nated his career. (A. D. 192.) - 
About this time the Goths came into notice. Four- 
teen hundred years before Christ, a barbarous people, 
called Goths or Scythians, came from the north, and 
overran many countries in Europe. These must be 
carefully distinguished from the Celts. The latter are 
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said to have come from the neighbourhood of the 
Pyrenees, which, you know, separate Spain from 
Gaul. About the year B. C. 500, the Goths drove the 
Celts into Gaul, where Cesar found them. The Celts 
are the original inhabitants of Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales; and are remarkable for their Druids, who 
were both priests and governors, while the Goths had 
no Druids. The two languages also differed; and, in 
short, they were two distinct nations; and the Huns, 
another barbarous people of that period, came origin- 
ally from Tartary. 

As Rome became weakened, the barbarians began 
to assert their rights, and to throw off the Roman 
yoxe. The German tribes frequently revolted, as did 
also the Goths and Britons. Above all, the. Goths 
were perpetually rushing down in vast swarms upon 
some province or other of this extended empire. 

We pass now to the reign of Diocletian, A. D. 
284. The Christian religion, in spite of persecution, 
was rapidly gaining ground; and the Roman empire, 
having become too large to exist as one government, 
- gradually getting weaker, and tottering to its 
all. 

Diocletian, finding the government of such an un- 
wieldly fabric as the Roman empire becoming too bur- 
densome for him, selected Maximian for his associate. 
Rome was now encompassed on all sides by enemies, 
and it required all their efforts to oppose them suc- 
cessfully. And here we come to notice an act which 
seldom occurs in history. Both Diocletian and his part-_ 
ner in the empire, Maximian, resigned all their dignties, 
and Diocletian thenceforth lived in peaceful retire- 
ment, cultivating his garden, and finding more happi- 
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ness in this humble occupation, than in the elevated 
office of emperor. His associate endeavoured to 
regain his authority, but could not succeed. Who 
does not admire the conduct of Diocletian? He re- 
signed all the honours this world could confer upon 
him, that he might live in solitude and retirement. 

We have another and nobler instance of this volun- 
tary relinquishment of power, in the immortal Wash- 
ington, the “ Father of our Country !” 

Upon the resignation of Diocletian, Constantius and 
Galerius became joint emperors. Constantius, how- 
ever, soon died, and appointed Constantine, his son, as 
his successor. (A. D. 306.) The other emperor tried » 
to. prevent Constantine from ascending the throne, but 
he was taken ill, and the disease proved fatal. Thus, 
death blasted all his hopes of future greatness. Con- 
stantine became sole emperor; and, by his good quali- 
ties and heroic actions, has merited the title of “ The 
Great,” perhaps, amore than Alexander of Macedon; 
for that king disgraced himself on several occasions by 
very cruel and wicked acts. But you should read his 
history and judge for yourself, 

Constantine manifested great regard for the Chris- 
tian religion. He raised the insulted Christians from 
their persecuted condition, and professed Christianity 
himself. But he did not become so bigoted as 
to massacre all who were unfavourabie to his opinion, 
but rather chose to impress a belief in the Gospel by 
his own example, and by employing reason and argue 
ment to convince them of the absurdity of wor- 
shipping idols and heathen gods, such as Jupiter, Juno, 
and Mars. By doing this, he effectually promoted the 
interests of Christianity. 
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Having conquered his foreign foes, he applied him- 
self to the reformation of the government, which 
had then become so weak as scarcely to hold the em- 
pire together any longer. He translated the seat of 
the imperial power from Rome to Constantinople. 
The seeds of corruption and dissolution were too 
deeply implanted, and it was only by the exercise of 
despotic power that the union of this immense mass 
Was preserved. 

The removal of the court to Constantinople is 
thought to have been the finishing stroke to. the down- 
fall of Rome. The empire, from that. time, began 
to shake to its very foundation. Having defeated the 
Goths in their first feeble invasions, Constantine divided 
the empire into three parts, giving one to each of his 
sons. ‘Thus, division was added to their other misfor- 
tunes, and Rome was now on the brink of ruin. Con- 
stantine died, after being baptized, A. D. 337. 


The decline and fall of the Roman Empire have 
been ably described in the glowing pages of Gibbon 
and Sismondi. The history of the various conflicts 
and revolutions which followed the death of Constan- 
tine forms one of the most instructive lessons in the 
annals of human affairs... The rapacity and injustice 
of the Romans, through the successive ages of their 
previous history, were punished with terrible retribu- 
tion by Alaric the Goth, Genseric the Vandal, and 
Attila the Hun, surnamed “Tue Scounce or Gop.” 
Their’ ravages desolated Italy, nearly exterminated 
the people, and even obliterated their language as a 
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living medium of communication. Successive empe- 
rors struggled in vain against almost innumerable 
armies from the “Northern Hive,” until in the year 
475, twelve hundred and twenty-eight years after the 
foundation of Rome, the last of the Western emperors, 
Romulus Augustulus, voluntarily abandoned the im- 
perial insignia, and thus terminated the Roman Empire 
of the West. 

The Empire of the East survived a thousand years 
longer, notwithstanding its fierce internal dissensions, 
which alone would have sufficed to destroy any other 
and the hyets of barbarians by which it was assailed. 
At length, on the 29th of May, 1453, Constantinople 
was taken by Mohammed II., and the government and 
religion established by the great Constantine were 
trampled in the dust by the Moslem conquerors. 


THE END. 
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PREFACE. 


Tue stories from the History of Spain 
and of England have been so favourably 
received, that I am encouraged to put 
forth a similar series, drawn from the 


History of Ancient Greece. 
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: : ee only quitted to dispute with 
ay the beasts of the fields their 

{if coarse and often hurtful food. 
"Perhaps the danger they in- 

curred from the attacks of these ferocious 
animals, first made men sensible of the ad- 
vantages they would derive from living in 
society. They saw that the strong might pro- 
tect the weak; and the weak, in their turn, 
coutribute to the comforts of the strong. The 


first inhabitants of Greece could hardly have 
(1) 
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subsisted without supporting each other against 
the ravenous beasts of the woods and moun- 
tains, which everywhere surrounded them. 
Lions made their way into Europe; and for 
more than a thousand years after the time of 
which we are speaking, these terrible animals 
remained in that line of wild country which 
extended from the Achelous, in Acarnania, to 
the river Nestus, in Thrace. United, at length, 
under daring chiefs, these barbarians formed 
hordes of savage banditti, of whom we have 
nothing interesting to relate. At length Ina- 
chus arrived from Egypt; and from that land, 
so renowned for wisdom, he brought a colony, 
which, settling in the beautiful valleys of 
Greece, mm a short time changed the face of 
the country. Inachus and his followers in- 
habited that tract which you will find called in 
the map Argolis and Arcadia. The savage 
natives beheld their peaceful labours with won- 
der; and perceiving how infinitely superior the 
strangers were to themselves in knowledge, 
they received their new acquaintance with 


nett 
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open arms, and endeavoured to profit by their 


- example. Such was the foundation of the 


kingdom of Argos. After this, Cecrops, Cad- 
mus, and Danatis arrived, bringing new colo- 
nies Of Egyptians and Phoenicians; the first 
settled in Attica, the second in Beeotia, and 
the third in Argolis. 

In a short time these Egyptians and the na- 
tives of Attica formed but one people, under 
the government of Cecrops, who endeavoured 
to enlighten the minds and civilize the manners 
of his new subjects. He taught them to culti- 
vate the earth, and no longer to depend on the 
casual bounty of nature for subsistence: dif- 
ferent species of acorns had hitherto been their 
chief article of food; they were now instructed 
how to raise corn, and the olive was introduced 
from Egypt. 

Cecrops dedicated his rising city to Minerva, 
who was called Athena by the Greeks and 
Egyptians: from her the city received the 
name of Athens. He also erected many tem- 
ples and altars, and invoked the sovereign of 
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the gods under the title of the Most High; for 
the learned Egyptians, though their religion 
was mixed with absurd fables, believed that 
there is only one God, and that after death men 
will live in a state of reward or punishment. 

The other colonists also dedicated their cities 
to some particular divinity. Argos was conse- 
crated to Juno, and Thebes to Bacchus. Cad- 
mus instructed the Greeks in the use of the 
alphabet; that great means of knowledge 
which, by the different combinations of a few 
simple characters, enables us to become ac- 
quainted with the thoughts and actions of men 
who lived in distant ages, and also to share the 
pleasure of the traveller who, in our own time, 
explores unknown countries. 

Danaus taught the mhabitants of Argos to 
dig wells; an important benefit in a hot coun- 
try. The Argives were so ignorant, that when 
the natural fountains were dried up, they suf- 
fered from want of water, though the ground 
on which their city stood abounded with excel- 
lent springs at a little depth. When Danaiis 
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showed them this easy means of securing a 
constant supply of that precious element, it is 
said that their admiration and gratitude were 
so highly excited, that they resolved to have 
Danais for their king. Thus when men first 
formed themselves into societies, those who 
possessed that useful knowledge of which 
others were ignorant, acquired such influence 
over the people who were benefited by their 
superior information, that they voluntarily re- 
signed a part of their liberty, and submitted to 
their authority. Knowledge was the founda- 
tion of power. 
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TROJAN WAR. 


| ELEX was the first king of Sparta. 
| The tenth king, Tyndarus, had a 

‘HG daughter, named Helen, who was 
Aiee| so beautiful that every body who 
: us saw admired her, and many princes 
desired to marry her. ‘'yndarus knew not whom 
to choose for her husband; so he made them 
all take an oath to agree that the lady should 
choose for herself. Helen fixed upon Mene- 
laus; they were married, and lived happily to- 
gether. It happened that a very handsome 
prince, Paris, the son of Priam, king of Troy, 
travelling that way, chanced to see Helen, and 
was so much struck with her beauty, that, as 
Menelaus was gone from home, he tcok the 
opportunity to run away with her. When Me- 
nelaus returned, and found he had lost his wife, 
he complained very loudly, and stirred up all 
the cities of Greece to assist him in recovering 
(16) 
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Helen. At the request of Menelaus, all the 
Greeks united; and this was the first time 
they had united: they laid siege to Troy, 
where the beauteous Helen was living with the 
handsome Paris. 

The preparations for this war are said to 
have occupied no less than ten years. This 
time was employed in uniting the forces of 
the different princes, and in equipping a fleet 


} to transport, them into Asia. The troops 


amounted, when assembled, to about 100,000 


» men. The chief command was conferred on 
| Agamemnon, the most powerful of the Grecian 


kings; and all the princes of Greece engaged 
by an oath to range themselves under his ban- 
ner, and to furnish their supply of men-and 


) money. The preparations on the part of the 


Trojans were equally formidable. Priam, whose 


_ territories were considerable, had raised all his 
} power, and strengthened himself: by the alli- 
ance of many of the princes of lesser Asia. 
| The Greeks embarked at Aulis, and landed in 
} Asia. The first operation, after beating back 
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the enemy who opposed their landing, was to 
form a large camp at some distance from the 
city. The camp was close upon the sea-shore, 
for the sake of the ships, which, as usual, were 
drawn up on the land, and enclosed within the 
ramparts of the camp; while the tents of the 
troops filled the intermediate space. ~Kach 
petty nation or tribe of the Greeks had its 
separate quarter in the camp; which was forti- 
fied externally by a high mound of earth, 
flanked with wooden iowers. These strong 
intrenchments were necessary to secure the 
invading army, who acted as often as they 
could upon the offensive, and frequently as- 
saulted the city. The fortifications of Troy 
consisted, in like manner, as is generally be- 
lieved, of nothing more than a sloping wall of 
earth, flanked with wooden towers. The chief 
object of the Greeks during the first nine years 
of the war was to ravage and plunder the 
country — thus cutting off the sources of sup- 
ply—and attacking the Trojans whenever they 
made a sally for the purpose of foraging, or 
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- = 
attempted to force the enemy’s camp. For ten 
long years the Greek army strove to regain 
Helen, and at the end of that period took the 
city by storm or surprise ; and it being set on 
fire during the night, was burnt to the ground, 
not a vestige of its ruins existing at the pre- 
sent day. This took place in the year A.C. 
1184. It was by a cunning contrivance that 
the Greeks entered Troy. They made a large 
wooden horse, and filled it with armed sol- 
diers: this horse they contrived, by appealing 
to the superstition of the Trojans, to get within 
the walls; and, at night, when all the city was 
buried in a sound repose, the men concealed in 
the wooden horse let themselves out, set fire to 
Troy, broke down the gates, and gave admis- 
sion to the Grecian army, which was all in 
readiness to rush into the town and overwhelm 
its inhabitants. The detail of the chief events 
of this war is to be found in Homer’s poems, 
with a copious embellishment of fiction. 


yale 
LYCURGUS, 
THE LAWGIVER OF SPARTA. 


(HIS great personage flourished, 

wea] according to general belief, about 

Ai] seven hundred years before the 

T28) birth of our Saviour. The exact 

Af iirmen time is of little consequence to 

iis, for our business is with his character and 
actions. 

Lycurgus, after the death of his brother Po- 
lydectes, might have been king of Sparta, had 
he pleased; but he showed a noble integrity, 
in preferring to that office the infant son of his 
brother, who was born a little while after that 
brother’s death. The new-born child was, in 
compliance with the orders of Lycurgus, car- 
ried to him while he was at supper with the 
principal magistrates of Sparta. He received 
the infant in his arms, saying, “Spartans, see 
here your new-born king !” 
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Lycurgus then laid the child on the chair 
of state, and observing the pleasure manifested 
by the company, he named him Charilaus, or 
the people’s joy. It was not, however, the ac- 
cession of the baby monarch that filled the 
hearts of the Spartans with pleasure; but that 
cordial approbation which men naturally feel 
in witnessing an instance. of virtuous self-de- 
nial. Lycurgus had for some months exercised 
the authority of a king; and his countrymen 
were struck with admiration at seeing so young 
a man willingly resign a title, which many in 
his situation would not have scrupled to retain 
by setting aside the claim of a helpless infant. 
The esteem in which he was held, by all good 
men, was an immediate reward to Lycurgus 
for his virtuous conduct. He was desirous of 
using the influence which he had thus acquired, 
to reform the defects in the government of 
Sparta; but some ill-disposed persons raising 
a strong party against him, he found it in vain 
to make an attempt of the kind, and being yet 
a, very young man, he resolved to indulge his 
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desire of improvement by visiting foreign 
countries, especially such as had made the 
greatest progress in knowledge and civilization. 

Leaving Sparta, Lycurgus passed into Crete, 
where he studied the laws of Minos, so re- 
nowned all over Greece for his justice and 
moderation ; which not only procured him 
general applause, but the titles of ‘Favourite 
of the gods,’ ‘the friend of Jupiter,’ ‘the wise 
legislator.’ Not content even with these dis- 
tinctions, the fabling poets pretended, that, 
after his death, Minos was rewarded for his 
equity, with the office of supreme judge in the 
infernal regions. ‘They represented the impar- 
tial Minos sitting amidst the shades, and hold- 
ing a sceptre in his hand, while the dead were 
pleading their different causes before him. In 
Crete, Lycurgus formed an intimacy with 
Thales, a poet of great abilities, whom he en- 
gaged so far in his design, as to persuade him 
to go and settle at Sparta, and, by poems suited 
to the purpose, endeavour to prepare the minds 
of the people for receiving those alterations 
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in government and manners, which Lycurgus 
hoped he might, one day, have it in his power 
to propose to their consideration. 

‘From Crete, Lycurgus crossed over to Asia ; 
desirous, it is said, of comparing the luxury 
of the Ionians with the simplicity and frugality 
of the Cretans, that he might be able to judge 
what effect the different manners of these peo- 
ple had on their character and government. 
While in Asia, he first collected the scattered 
poems of Homer. He knew that sweet and 
noble verses possess -a powerful charm, affect- 
ing the minds of all who listen to them; he 
therefore copied the poems of Homer, in- 
tending to take them with him, should the 
day ever arrive when he might return to 
Sparta. Lycurgus, a stranger, wandering from 
country to country, out of favour with the 
party who ruled affairs at home, formed, per- 
haps, the most extraordinary resolution that 
ever was made in such circumstances; for he 
resolved to change, not only the government 
of his native country, but the character, the 
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manners, and the habits of the Lacedemo- 
nians. His success is a striking proof what 
surprising things may be done by a single man, 
if he have sufficient constancy of mind to 
apply all its powers to the furtherance of his 
designs, and sufficient prudence to wait for a 
favourable opportunity. 

While the time and thoughts of Lycurgus 
were thus occupied, the disorder of public 
affairs at Sparta increased to an excess which 
could no longer be endured with patience. 
That country had long been governed by two 
kings of equal authority, and the regal power, 
weakened by division, sunk ito contempt; the 
laws were not put in force, and, in this extreme 
confusion, all ranks of people suffered. The 
rich were tyrannical, and oppressed the poor ; 
the poor were idle and refractory. In this un- 
happy state of things, the name of Lycurgus 
was often mentioned. His approved integrity, 
his unshaken courage, his extensive genius, his 
popular manners, that power which above all 
others he possessed of commanding the minds 
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of men, became the subject of general con- 
versation. At length both king and people 
agreed to invite Lycurgus to return to his na- 
tive country and reform the disorders of the 
government. He joyfully received the sum- 
mons, but resolved to proceed with all possible 
prudence in the important task assigned to 
him by his fellow-citizens. 

Lycurgus returned to Sparta, where he had 
already, by insensible degrees, prepared the 
minds of the people; for while listening to the 
poems of Thales, they had been gradually im- 
bibing sentiments favourable to the plans which 
Lycurgus had in contemplation. On his ar- 
rival he proceeded in the most gentle and cau- 
tious manner. When he saw his party was 
sufficiently strong, he summoned an assembly 
of the people. 

In Grecian towns there was an open space 
called the Agora, which was used equally as 
a market, and as a place of public debate. 
Thither the multitude repaired, and thither also 
went the friends of Lycurgus in arms. This 
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circumstance occasioned some alarm to the. 
two kings, who were not in the secret ; and the. 
nephew of Lycurgus, the young Charilaus, fled 
to a neighbouring temple for protection; but 
being informed that no violence was. intended, 
and being naturally of a complying temper, he 
returned to the Agora, and joined his uncle’s 
party. The other king, Archelatis, had not, of 
himself, sufficient influence to offer any resist- 
ance, and Lycurgus proceeded without opposi- 
tion. He immediately committed the most im- 
portant duties of the government to a senate 
of twenty-eight persons; choosing those in 
whom he could most safely confide. The two 
kings were declared presidents of the senate, 
generals of the army, and high-priests of the 
nation. ‘The senate was to prepare the laws, 
and propose them to the assembly of the peo- 
ple, who might declare in a single word, 
whether they accepted or rejected any law, but 
were forbidden to speak, even to declare why 
they answered yes or no. 

When these arrangements were made, Ly-. 
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curgus ventured upon a very bold measure. 
He saw that the poor were oppressed by the 
rich, and that the rich were in continual dan- 
ger from the despair, of the poor. In order to 
put an end to these evils, he persuaded the rich 
land-owners peaceably to part with their pos- 
sessions; he then divided the whole country 
of Laconia into thirty-nine thousand equal 
shares, allotting to every family its separate 
portion. Thus was banished all distinction be- 
tween man and man, except that which arose 
from the praise of the virtuous, or the reproach 
of unworthy actions. 

The division of lands would not have pro- 
duced equality among the Spartans, but for an- 
other regulation. Lycurgus forbade all use of 
gold and silver. He allowed his people to have 
some money for the convenience of exchange ; 
but it was made of iron, and was so heavy 
and clumsy, in proportion to its value, that it 
would be very inconvenient to have much of it. 
For instance, as much iron money as would be 
nearly equal to thirty-two guineas, would re- 
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quire a whole room to lay it up in; while a 
modern lady may put twice as much in her 
purse. The Spartan money became a subject 
of ridicule in the other countries of Greece ; 
and from that time, foreign ships were but sel- 
dom seen in the ports of Laconia, and all the 
trades that encouraged luxury were effectually 
banished. This was the point which Lycurgus 
had in view: he wished to destroy commerce, 
because he considered it as the parent of lux- 
ury: he, however, permitted the Spartans to 
exchange some of the productions of the earth 
for useful foreign commodities, when their fields 
yielded more than they wanted for their own 
consumption. 

The next regulation was not carried into 
effect so quietly. Lycurgus forbade any man 
to live at home; strictly ordering that no one, 
not even the kings, should eat, except at the 
public tables, where the greatest frugality and 
moderation should be observed. None of his 
regulations gave so much offence as this. In 


an assembly of the people, so violent an outcry 
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was raised against him, that he thought it pru- 
dent to retire to a neighbouring temple. A 
youth named Alcander, with others, pursued 
him, and as Lycurgus turned, he struck him in 
the face with a stick, and put out one of his 
eyes. Notwithstanding the extreme pain he 
must have suffered, Lycurgus walked on to the 
temple; where, finding the people were not so 
mad in their fury as to forget the respect with 
which it was the custom in those days to re- 
gard the buildings devoted to religious pur- 
poses, he turned and showed them his disfigured 
ccotntenance, dropping with blood. The people 
becoming silent, Lycurgus then spoke to them 
with such moderation of temper, and such force 
of persuasion, that he changed their rage into 
pity and remorse, and they immediately de- 
livered up Alcander to abide his judgment. 
Lycurgus knew how to take advantage from 
every circumstance. Instead of condemning 
Alcander to punishment, he brought him by 
gentle arguments and mild behaviour, to con- 
demn himself; and, at last, from being a VIO» 
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lent entmy, he became’a zealous friend. How 
few men, enduring the agony caused by the loss 
of an eye, would have had equal command of 
temper! But the great object which Lycurgus 
had in view, so completely occupied his mind, 
that neither the clamour of the populace, his 
own danger, nor the pain he was suffering, 
could move him from his purpose. What a 
pity, that a man capable of such heroic cou- 
rage—of such noble disinterestedness—should 
not have had juster notions of what would con- 
stitute the real safety and happiness of a people 
for whose welfare he was so anxiously soli- 
citous ! . 
When Lycurgus had, by kindness and rea- 
son, overcome the violence of the clamour 
which had been -raised against him, he pro- 
ceeded with his work of reformation, and 
showed the Spartans that he was not a man to 
be deterred from his purpose by the loss of an 
eye. He not only persisted in the measure he 
had proposed just before the tumult, but he 
went further, and commanded that no one 
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showid refuse to lend any article of bis pro- 
perty, unless he was himself actually using it. 
He also permitted any one to take, even with- 
out asking, whatever he wanted of his neigh- 
bours, on condition of replacing it undamaged. 

The surest means of securing a lasting ad- 
herence to his institutions, was to educate the 
children in such a manner as to insure their 
obedience to the laws. They were therefore 
educated by the public. Of learning, the young 
Spartans had just what was absolutely neces- 
sary: all the rest of their education was cal- 
culated to make them subject to command, to 
endure labour, to fight and to conquer. All 
this tended to make them a nation of warriors, 
and they became formidable to their more 
luxurious and effeminate neighbours. Lycur- 
gus having, with invincible courage, executed 
the most extraordinary plan ever devised by 
man, waited awhile to see the new order of 
things established ; and having the satisfaction 
of seeing the government proceed as he de- 
sired, he was only anxious to secure its dura- 
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tion. He determined to go to the Oracle at 
Delphi; but he must first receive assurance by 
a solemn oath that the people should alter 
nothing till his return. ‘The Oracle declared, 
that “the constitution of Sparta, as it then 
stood, was excellent; and as long as it re- 
mained entire, would insure happiness and 
glory to the state.” The lawgiver sent this 
answer to Sparta, determined himself never to 
return. It is said that, after he died, his body 
was burned, and the ashes scattered in the sea, 
lest they should ever be carried to Sparta, and 
the Lacedeemonians suppose themselves freed 
from their solemn obligation to observe the 
laws. “ 

In considering the institutions of Lycurgus, 
it is impossible not to be struck with the great - 
waste of power. Possessing, as he did, the 
most astonishing influence over the actions. 
the manners, the very thoughts, of the people, 
who, from the hour of their birth, were accus- 
tomed to obey every impulse of his will, he 
educated them for no useful purpose. Instead 
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of making them free, their whole lives were 
passed in the most cruel bondage to the spirit 
of ambition, and to false ideas of glory. In- 
stead of making them independent, they were, 
in all the useful and necessary arts of life, as 
helpless as children; depending for even the 
coarse and scanty accommodations they were 
permitted to enjoy, on the labour of others. 
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SOLON, 
THE ATHENIAN LAWGIVER. 


S Lycurgus was the legislator of 
Sparta, so was Solon the law- 
giver of Athens. He was of a 
very different character from Ly- 
-curgus ; for, though he possessed 
great knowledge, he wanted that intrepidity of 
mind for which the Spartan was so remarkable. 
Solon did not attempt to reform the manners 
of his countrymen, but adapted his laws to 
their prevailing habits and passions. It appears 
that he despaired of effecting such a change 
as had been accomplished at Sparta; for when 
he was asked, whether he had provided the 
best laws for the Athenians? he answered, 
“The best they are capable of receiving.” 
Naturally of a mild and open temper, Solon 
encouraged the Athenians to an 
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respecting his institutions, saying, he was very 
willing to alter any thing which could be proved 
capable of amendment. He brought infinite 
trouble on himself by this ill-timed candour. 
The Athenians were a restless, lively, talk- 
ative people, and soon afforded an illustration 
of the saying of the wise man, that, “ Every 
fool will be meddling.” They found so much 
fault with what had been done, that the légis-— 
lator, being involved in endless perplexity, at 
length resolved. to travel for ten years; first 
engaging the Athenians, by a solemn oath, to 
give the new laws a fair trial during his ab- 
sence. He thought, that, after the experience 
of ten years, whatever alterations were desira- 
ble might be made with greater certainty. 
When Solon returned from his travels, he 
found the Athenians divided into parties. Pi- 
sistratus, one of the principal citizens, who, to 
extraordinary abilities and a daring spirit, 
united the most engaging manners, had ac- 
quired uncommon influence over the minds of 
the people. This influence continuing to in 
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crease, and Solon being incapable, from the 
mildness of his character and his advanced 
age, of reconciling contending factions, Pisis- 
tratus became master of the commonwealth, 
or, as it was then called, Tyrant of the People. 
Solon, though he had strongly opposed the 
proceedings of Pisistratus, acted on his old 


principle of yielding to that which he could 


not prevent, and lived on terms of friendship 
with the Tyrant, who treated him with the 
greatest respect, and gladly availed himself of 
his assistance in the government. 
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Death of Hipparchus. 


. DEATH OF HIPPARCHUS. 


[HE influence which Pisistratus 
i had enjoyed, descended to sons 
$j, worthy of such a father. Hippias 
= ves) and Hipparchus directed the af- 
fairs of Athens for the advantage of the com- 
monwealth; and imitated the soared of then 
father, in avoiding severity to those of the 
opposite faction.» The character of Hippar- 
chus is described by Plato, as one of the most 
perfect in history. His virtues, abilities, and 
diligence, are said to have been such, that the 
period of his administration resembled the Gold- 
en Age; but all his virtues could not save him 
from the dagger of the assassin. 

Irritated by an affront, real or imaginary, 
received from Hipparchus in a religious proces- 
sion, or from some other motive of private 
revenge, two Athenians of middle rank resolved 
to murder the sons of Pisistratus. ‘They 


chose, for the time of executing this horrible 
(45) 
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design, the festival of Panathenza, which was 
instituted in honour of Athena, or Minerva, the 
favourite goddess of the Athenians. .As a part 
of this ceremony consisted in a procession of 
armed citizens, they could then go armed with- 
out exciting suspicion. They engaged only a 
few persons in this plot, which appears to have 
been ill-contrived. The first attempt was 
against Hippias, who was directing the cere- 
mony in the Ceramicus, a public walk without 
the walls of the city. As the conspirators ap- 
proached, they saw Hippias conversing with 
his usual affability, with one of their own party ; 
and fearing they were betrayed, they imme- 
diately resolved to go into the city, and kill 
Hipparchus before he should be prepared to 
resist them. ‘This design they unhappily ac- 
complished ; but, in the tumult which succeed- 
ed; one of the murderers was killed on the 
spot; and though his accomplice escaped from 
the guard who attended Hipparchus, he was 
soon seized by the people, who showed him 
very little mercy. 
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Burning of Sardis. 


ORIGIN OF THE 
PERSIAN INVASION OF GREECE. 
IPPIAS, after the death of his 


| brother, Hipparchus, was driven 
44 from the throne and expelled from 


i 4.| struggles was restored to the pow- 
or siliich he formerly possessed, and the king 
of Persia, who had been the most powerful 
friend of the tyrant, was particularly odious to 
most Grecians. The king had said, “if the 
Greeks wished to be safe they must admit Hip- 
pias for their king.” But these resolute repub- 
licans had too ardent a passion for liberty, and 
too rooted an aversion to slavery, patiently to 
submit to so imperious a mandate. They re- 
turned a peremptory refusal; and from that 
time forward the Athenians and Persians began 
to prepare for hostilities against each other. 
The restoration of Hippias was not the only 
cause of quarrel between the Persians and. 


Athenians. The colonies of the Greeks in 
le (49) 
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Asia Minor were incorporated with the Persian 
dominions, by the subjugation of the whole of 
that section of Asia. These colonies, how- 
ever, had not yet lost all memory of the liberty 
they had formerly enjoyed ; and they therefore 
anxiously awaited an opportunity of delivering 
themselves from the Persian yoke, which was 
hateful, and of recovering their ancient inde- 
pendence. In this they were now encouraged 
by Histizus, the governor, or tyrant, as he 
was called, of Miletus; for all the Persian 
governors of these provinces were by the Greeks 
called tyrants. This man, having rendered his 
fidelity suspected at the Persian court, had no 
other way of providing for his own safety than 
by exciting the colonies to revolt. By his di-_ 
rections, therefore, Aristagoras, his deputy, 

first applied to the Lacedamonians for assist- 
ance; but they were unwilling to engage ina 
war which would lead them to a country so 
distant from their home. Failing of success 
in that quarter, he next had recourse to the 
Athenians, where he met with a more favoura- 
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ble reception. The Athenians were at this — 
time inflamed with the highest resentment 
against the Persian monarch, on account of his 
haughty mandate with regard to the restoration 
of Hippias: they therefore supplied the Ionians 
with twenty ships, to which some other Grecian 
states added five more. 

Thus supported, Aristagoras entered the 
Persian territories, and penetrating into the 
heart of Lydia, burnt Sardis, the capital city ; 
but, being soon after deserted by the Athenians, 
on account of some checks he received, he 
found himself altogether unable to make head 
against the power of Persia: and though he 
contrived to maintain the struggle for six years, 
he was at last obliged to fly into Thrace, where 
he was cut off with all his followers. 

Upon this, the monarch, Darius, determined 
upon the entire conquest of Greece, and exert 
ed himself with unwearied diligence, in furnish- 
ing the Persian generals such an army and 
navy as he thought would insure the success 


of the enterprise. 
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THE PERSIAN EMBASSY. 


i) G\ REVIOUS to. his invasion of 
| aA \ Greece, to revenge the burning of 
94 Sardis, and the insult offered to his 
| ] ¥ authority by the Athenians, Darius 
fA J thought it became his dignity and 
humanity to send heralds into that country to 
require submission from the different states, or 
to threaten them with his vengeance in case 
of refusal. The lesser states, intimidated by 
his power, readily submitted; but the Athe- 
nians and Spartans nobly disdained to acknow- 
ledge subjection to any earthly sovercign. 
When, therefore, the heralds demanded earth 
and water, the usual method of requiring sub- 
mission from inferior states, these spirited re- 
publicans threw the one into a well, and the 
other into a ditch, and tauntingly bid them 
take earth and water from thence. Nay, they 


went still farther; they resolved to punish the 
(62) 
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/&ginetans for having basely submitted to the 
power of Persia, and by that means betrayed 
the common cause of Greece. These people, 
indeed, made some resistance; they even car- 
ried on a naval war against the Athenians; 
but the latter, having at length overcome them, 
increased their own navy to such a degree as 
to render it almost a match for that of Persia. 

In the meantime, Darius, having completed 
his levies, sent away his two generals, to what 
he considered certain conquest. He thought 
that all the resistance of the Grecians was vain 
against the force he intended to send. They 
were furnished with a fleet of six hundred 
ships, and an army of one hundred and twenty 
thousand men; and their instructions were to 
give up Athens and Eretria to be plundered, to 
burn all the houses and temples, and to lead 
the inhabitants imto captivity. The country 
was to be laid desolate, and the army was pro- 
vided with a sufficient number of chains for 
binding the prisoners. 

The Persians crossed over to Greece, and 
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were not interrupted until they reached the 
celebrated Marathonian plain. Here took place 
all the opposition that could be given to their 
advance. The Athenians had furnished the 
greatest nuinber of troops, and to them alone 
was intrusted the independence of Athens, and 
of all Greece. 
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_ BATTLE OF MARATHON. 


iN this occasion, when the fate of 
7 Athens and all Greece was to be - 
| decided, Aristides, who was one of | 
the ten Athenian generals, gave 
i the first example of that virtuous 
disinterestedness which marked his character, 
by resigning the command to Miltiades. This 

example was followed by the rest; and most 
probably if they had not done so, Athens 
would have been ruined. Miltiades, however, 
with a prudent moderation, declined fighting 
till his own day arrived. He drew up his army 
in a manner which enabled him to call forth all 
its energies, while it rendered unavailing those 
of the enemy. The strength of the latter con- 
sisted of cavalry and bowmen, accustomed to 
fight. at a distance, and to advance and retreat 
alternately, over the vast plains of Asia. ‘The 
force of the Grecian armies, on the contrary, 
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consisted almost entirely of their heavy infan- 
try, armed with pikes, and ranged in a deep 
phalanx. Miltiades, who knew the strength 
and valour of this body, was satisfied that, 
when it came to close combat, nothing in the 
Persian army could resist its charge. To di- 
minish the effect of superior numbers, he chose 
a spot which was confined on one side by a 
- mountain, and on the other by a morass. He 
placed his heavy-armed foot, in which all his 
confidence rested, (though, including the Pla- 
tans, it amounted only to ten thousand men), 
on each of the wings, leaving the centre to be 
occupied by light-armed troops, and even by 
slaves, a number of whom had been armed for 
this emergency. These were more numerous, 
but from their inferiority in discipline, Milti- 
ades fully calculated on their giving way in the 
first instance. ‘The Persians, on the other 
hand, ranged their cavalry and light troops in 
the wings, and placed in the centre the forces 
of Persia Proper, which alone were fitted to 
engage in close combat. Miltiades, in order to 
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encumber the movements of the enemy’s caval- 
ry, had caused trees to be felled and laid across 
the field. The Persian wings, however, ad- 
vancing as well as these obstacles would permit, 
poured upon the Greeks a shower of missile 
weapons of every description. The Athenians, 
according to the order of Miltiades, did not 
return a single javelin, but raismg a shout 
pressed forward in the most rapid manner upon 
the ranks of the enemy. A mode of attack so 
unusual, excited at first surprise and derision ; 
but these were soon changed into terror when 
they felt the charge of this formidable body, 
which their cavalry in vain endeavoured to 
penetrate. Everything gave way before the 
weight of the Athenian phalanx, and in a short 
time both wings of the enemy were routed, 
and fied-in confusion. Miltiades, then, recall-- 
ing his victorious wings from the pursuit, 
attacked in flank and rear the Persian centre, 
which, having defeated the troops opposed to 
it, was following them precipitately. The most 
arduous part of the contest now ensued; for 
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this was the body whose bravery had subju 
gated all the other armies of Asia. Its situa- 
tion, however, and the superior valour of the 
Greeks, soon decided the conflict. The Per- 
sians, routed, sought refuge in their ships, 
whither they were pursued by the victorious 
Greeks, who set several of their vessels on fire. 
As an instance of the eagerness with which the 
latter followed, it is rclated, that one of them 
seized one of the enemy’s ships with his right 
hand, as they were pushing off from the shore. 
When his right hand was cut off, he laid hold 
f the vessel with his left; and that lkewise 
_ being cut off, he at last seized it with his teeth, 
and in that manner expired. The Athenians, 
in this engagement, lost only two hundred citi- 
zens, with two of their generals. The Persians 
left upwards of six thousand on the field of 
battle, besides losing an immense slese and 
several ships. 
Such was this battle, for ever memorable by 
an issue so contrary to all appearances, and so 
auspicious to the happiness and freedom of 
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mankind. A small city, hardly numbered till 
now among the states of Greece, had baffled 
and driven back in confusion the collected 
might of the ruler of Asia. Athens had now 
-begun her career of glory; and a series of 
triumphs succeeded, which soon raised her to 
be the first among the Grecian states. 


EXPEDITION OF XERXES. 


ARIUS, king of Persia, having 
died, his son Xerxes ascended the 
throne, and the conquest of Greece 
being the favourite scheme of his 
parent, che. determined upon the imvasion of 
that country. This king was very proud of 
his great power, and often acted as though 
infoxivated by it. During the expedition he is 
said to have commanded Mount Athos not to 
throw obstacles in his: path, or he would have 
it cut down and cast into the sea. He march- 
ed through his dominions till he arrived at the 
Hellespont, now called the strait of the Darda- 
nelles, over which he built a bridge of boats for 
his army, but a great storm dashed it to pieces, 
and Xerxes foolishly ordered chains to be cast 
into the sea, and three hundred lashes to be 
given it for its presumption in daring to injure 
(64) 
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its master’s works; as he considered himself 
superior to everything, this action may be 
easily comprehended to have been performed 
in a moment when pride of heart was stronger 
than reason. Some of the smaller states sub- 
mitted to the despot; but Sparta and Athens 
disdained submission to any earthly power. 
Xerxes, receiving much injury from the 
violent storm, which shattered many of his 
vessels, landed and marched to the village of 
Marathon, which is about ten miles from 
Athens, and was there met by the Grecians. 
His progress was not arrested till he came to 
the pass of Thermopyle, a spot rendered sacred 
to historians by the heroic struggle of Leoni- 
das, and a few thousand brave soldiers, who 
for a long time defended it against the hosts 
of Persia. On the sending of a Persian herald, 
after four days’ delay, commanding them, in 
the name of Xerxes, to give up their arms, 
Leonidas replied, “Come and take them!” 
This defiance enraged Xerxes, who instantly 


_ commanded the division of Medes and Cissians 
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to dislodge the Spartan band. But all m vain. 
The Persians could not withstand the shocks 
of the valiant Greeks, who were contending 
for liberty. He then sent ten thousand men, 
the flower of his army, with no better success. 
They were even put to flight by the little band. 
The next day was likewise disastrous to the 
Persians, and it is affirmed by credible histo- 
rians that Xerxes three times leaped from his 
throne in apprehension of the defeat of the 
whole army. But treachery at last turned the 
struggle in favour of the invaders. A traitor, 
in hopes of receiving a great reward, was base 
enough to inform the king of a secret path, by 
which he could reach an eminence, overlooking 
the Spartan camp. In the stillness of the night, 
10,000 Persians ascended the hill, and in the 
morning the devoted band saw they were be- 
trayed. Leonidas remained alone to defend 
the pass, with a few men who resolved to die 
with him. All the others retired from the field, 
and the heroes beimg surrounded, retired to 
an eminence, attacked the enemy, and killed 
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great numbers of them. Many were drowned 
in the sea, having been forced to retreat to the 
beach. Others were trampled upon by their 
own companions. At last, Leonidas and his 
followers were all killed by the overpowering 
numbers of the Persians. The victory was 
bloody; it served to arouse the drooping 
spirits of the Grecians, and caused much delay - 
to the Persian army, besides causing the death 
of 20,000 men. It took place B. C. 480, ten 
years after the battle of Marathon. The ex- 
ulting conqueror now pushed on to Athens, 
and here we shall soon see the Grecians fa- 
voured by Providence, who saved their lives, 
while a conflagration desolated their proudest 
city. 


BATTLE OF SALAMIS. 


$< OW that the Athenians perceived 

Ed] the danger to which they were 
feaii exposed by the approach of the 
gi Persians, they sent messengers 
#) to Delphi to consult the Oracle, 
which returned the following answer: “ the city 
will find safety in woopEN watts.” ‘This appear- 
ed a very strange answer, and the Athenians did 
not know how to act. Some said that the citadel 
was intended, because it had been formerly 
surrounded by wooden palisades; but Themis- 
tocles, who possessed great influence with his 
countrymen, interpreted the Oracle differently ; 
he said, it was intended that the Athenians 
should quit the city, and seek protection in 
their fleet. 

Themistocles had need of all his address and 
all his eloquence to persuade the people that 


the only safe course for them to pursue would 
(68) 
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be to abandon the city and embark in their 
ships. He represented that Athens did not 
consist in walls and houses, but in citizens; 
and that saving the inhabitants was, in fact, 
preserving the city. Lastly, he sought to per- 
suade them by the motive most likely to have 
influence with men in so unhappy a situation: 
he urged, even from the words of the Oracle, 
that it was the will of the gods for them to 
quit Athens for a time. ; 

A decree was then passed, ordaining that 
Athens should be left under the protection of 
Minerva; that all who were. capable of fight- 
ing should embark in the ships; and that each 
Athenian should provide, to the best of his 
ability, for his wife, children, and slaves. 

Most of the Athenians then moved their 
parents, wives, and children to Trezene, a 
town on the opposite side of Argolis, where 
they were received with a generous kindness, 
of which this period of Grecian history affords 
few examples. After the departure of those 
who were unable to defend themselves, the citi- 
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zens prepared to quit their houses. ‘The shore 
then presented an affecting and sorrowful scene. 
The general distress was increased by com- 
passion for those who, from age or infirmity, 
had been incapable of accompanying the exiles 
to Trezene, and were now obliged to be left in 
the city. The tame domestic animals, running 
down to the shore, expressed in lamentable 
howlings their distress at being separated from 
the masters whom they loved. One of these, 
a dog, belonging to Xanthippas, the father of 
Pericles, is said to have leaped into the sea 
and swum beside the ship till it reached Sala- 
mis, where he landed, quite spent with fatigue, 
and immediately expired. 

When the Persians reached Athens, they 
met with no resistance until they arrived at the 
citadel, whither the few remaining mhabitants 
had retired. Some of them thought that the 
answer of the Oracle referred to the. citadel, 
and that they should be safe within its enclo- 
sure. To this opinion they remained obsti- 
nately attached, and consequently they refused 
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the terms of capitulation which were offered. 
They resisted the attacks of the besiegers for 
a longer time than had been expected ; but the 
place was at length taken by assault, and its 
unfortunate defenders were slain. Athens 
shared the same fate as Sardis, both houses 
and temples being set on fire. 

Intelligence of the fate of Athens came to 
the fleet while the commanders were holding a 
council of war; it occasioned such alarm that 
some of them were for flying immediately with 
their squadrons. Night came on, and all was 
confusion. It was on this occasion that The- 
mistocles gained so much honour, both for the 
wisdom of his advice, and the calmness of 
temper and presence of mind by which he con- 
quered the prejudices of Eurybiades. 

- In consequence of the advice of Themisto- 
cles, the Grecians determined to await the 
arrival of the Persians in the Straits of Sala- 
mis. No sooner did the fleet of Xerxes appear 
advancing from the south, while Xerxes him- 
self was seen marching his army towards the 
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shore, than the Greeks, alarmed at the prospect 
of contending with such a foe, began to forget 
the counsels of Themistocles; especially the 
Peloponnesians, who resumed their former plan 
of retiring towards the isthmus of Corinth. 
So much were they discouraged that they re- 
solved to sail that very night, and gave the 
necessary orders to the pilots. ‘Themistocles, 
who dreaded the separation of the fleet, and 
was very sorry that the Greeks should give up 
the advantage of their situation in the straits 
of Salamis, contrived that Xerxes should be 
informed of this. He desired the person in- 
trusted with bis message to say that the com- 
mander of the Athenians, wishing success to 
the king of Persia, was the first to inform him 
of the intended flight of the Greeks; and that 
he exhorted him not to suffer them to escape, 
but, while they were in this confusion, to attack 
them and destroy their ships. 

Xerxes received this information exactly as 
Themistocles desired, supposing it to proceed 
from friendship. That very night the Persian 
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fleet changed its station, and formed a semi- 
circle from the point of Salamis to the shore 
of Attica; while a squadron was sent to block 
the western passage, between that island and 
the coast of Megaris. 

_ If Themistocles was fortunate in choosing a 
place for action, he was no less so with regard 
to the time; for he would not engage until that 
hour when a brisk wind generally rises from 
the sea, and occasions a high surf in the strait. 
This was no inconvenience to the Grecian ves- 
sels, which were low, and compactly framed; but 
it generally embarrassed the lofty unwieldy 
ships of the Persians, causing them to veer about, 
so as to expose their sides to the Greeks, who 
attacked them furiously. 

Our ships, which depend upon their artillery 
for success in a naval engagement, must pre- 
sent their broadsides to the enemy, avoiding 
as much as possible, to expose themselves in 
any other direction. But the galleys of the 
ancients, which were armed with a strong beak 
of brass or iron projecting from the prow, ad- 
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vanced to the attack side by side; presenting 
these formidable beaks to the enemy. The 
greatest advantage one galley could gain over 
another, was to bring its beak with impetuosity 
against the side of the opposing vessel; in this 
case, the stroke of the beak was so powerful 
as often to sink the galley of the enemy imme- 
diately. If this could not be accomplished, 
Themistocles directed the Greeks to advance 
in a slanting line against the Persian ships, that 
the stroke of the beak might dash away the 
oars of their adversaries, and thus render their 
vessel unmanageable. He is said to have been 
the first who clearly understood the advantage 
to be thus obtained. It had hitherto been the 
great object of the Greeks to grapple their 
ships to those of the enemy ; and the decks of 
the vessels then resembled a field of battle. 
Themistocles thought it better to use the ship 
itself as a weapon; and he therefore reduced 
the number of soldiers, that the galleys might 
be lighter, and easier to manage in action. 
This was a manceuyre for which the Persians 
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were quite unprepared. ‘They had increased 
the number of heavy-armed soldiers in each 
of their ships to make sure of success. This 
increase of the number of the soldiers, and the 
superiority of the Persian fleet, was of no ad- 
vantage to them; partly on account of the new 
manner of fighting, and partly from the narrow- 
ness of the strait, which prevented many ships 
coming into action at once. The onset was 
terrible on both sides; but the Grecian ships, 
being lighter and more easily worked, soon 
had the advantage. The eagerness with which 
the Persian fleet advanced contributed to in- 
crease their disorder; they had not sufficient 
room to come into action, and their ships ran 
against each other. Soon the sea itself was 
scarcely visible for the number of wrecks and 
floating bodies with which it was covered. 
The battle lasted till the evening, when the 
Persians were entirely defeated; the Greeks 
owing their success partly to their own valour, 
but principally to the sagacity and good con- 
duct of Themistocles. 


ae 


FLIGHT OF XERXES. 


S1’TER the battle of Salamis, the 
Persians found themselves under 
; the necessity of retreating. No 
Me: si port was near, capable of receiv- 
ing z and sheltering the shattered remains of 
their immense flect. A hasty order was issued, 
that very night, to steer immediately for the 
Hellespont. When. the morning dawned, the 
Greeks, who. expected the battle to be renewed, 
looked in vain for an enemy. ‘The army, by - 
the sudden departure of the fleet, was left 
without supplics, and in immediate danger of 
starving; it was therefore compelled to retreat 
into Bactria, and from thence into Thessaly. 
Xerxes had accomplished little in his Grecian 
expedition, besides revenging upon Athens the 


destruction of Sardis. Now the battle of Sa- 
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lamis was fought on the 20th of October, and 
it was necessary for him to return to Asia 
before the approaching winter should render it 
impossible to pass the rivers and mountains of 
Macedonia and Thrace, which lay between him 
and the Hellespont; yet he was unwilling to 
abandon the projects of conquest. Three 
hundred thousand men were therefore selected 
from the army, to remain under the command 
of that Mardonius, who had lost the battle of 
Marathon; but who now undertook, with the 
force just granted him, to complete the con- 
quest of Greece in the following summer. It 
was Mardonius, whose flattery and false ac- 
counts of the Greeks had induced Xerxes to 
persist in engaging in this fatal war, in opposi- 
tion to the prudent counsels of his uncle. 

Sixty thousand men were chosen from: the 
army of Mardonius, to escort their sovereign 
as far as the Hellespont. There was besides 
an immense multitude, whom the prospect of | 
famine, and the dread of being detained by the - 
approaching winter, compelled to return ‘th 
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all speed into Asia. For these, no magazines 
had been provided: they were to make: their 
way as they could. They accordingly supplied 
their necessities by plunder, whenever they had 
an opportunity of doing so. This resource 
failing, they ate the very grass, and the bark 
and leaves of the trees; till, as-an ancient his- 
torian remarks, “they left nothing.” 

The usual consequences of fatigue and hun- 
ger soon appeared. Pestilential fevers and 
other diseases attacked those whom famine 
had spared. Numbers were left sick in the 
towns of Thessaly, Macedonia, and Thrace, 
with orders, little likely to be obeyed after the 
departure of Xerxes, that their wants should 
be supplied. A few short months before, they 
had passed through these very towns splendidly . 
accoutred, and inspired by the dazzling expect- 
ation of glory. Now, sick and miserable, they 
were left to languish among strangers, for a 
few weeks or days, till death put an end to 
their sufferings. 

On the 4th of December, 480 years before 
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the birth of our Saviour, Xerxes arrived at the 
Hellespont. The bridges were already destroy- 
ed by the violence of the current; but his fleet 
had already arrived. The troops which had 
escorted him, immediately returned towards 
Macedonia; and Xerxes himself, embarking in 
one of his ships, crossed over into Asia, and 
returned to Sardis, where he had spent the 
preceding winter in forming those splendid 
designs, of which he had now to lament the 
unexpected termination. 

_Johnson’s poetical description of the same 
circumstances, may perhaps prove interesting ; 
and we therefore here annex it. 


“In gay hostility and barbarous pride, 
With half mankind embattled at his side, 
Great Xerxes comes to seize the certain prey, 
And starves exhausted regions in his way ; 
Attendant flattery counts his myriads o’er, 
Till counted myriads soothe his pride no more ; 
Fresh praise is tried, till madness fires his mind ; 
The waves he lashes, and enchains the wind ; 
New powers are claim’d, new powers are still bestow’d, 
TJ rude resistance lops the spreading god. 
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The daring Greeks deride the martial show, 
And heap their valleys with the gaudy foe ; r 

The insulted sea with humbled thoughts he gains, 
A single ship to speed his flight remains ; 

Th’ encumber’d oar scarce leaves the dreaded coast 
Through purple billows and a floating host. 


2 a9 . P 
# 
ARISTIDES THE JUST. 


WN the beginning of the sixth cen- 
itury before the Christian era, 
w Aristides, surnamed the Just, flou- 


we are accustomed to admire in a warrior anda 
statesman. In a political contention, he was 
banished for ten years by the Ostracism. The 
people inscribed on shells the name of the 
offender, and he whose name was on the great- 
est number of shells was banished. 

It was upon the occasion of his banishment, 
that a peasant who could not write, and did 
not know Aristides personally, applied to him, 
and desired him to write the name of that citi- 
zen on the shell, by which his own vote was 
given against him. “Has he done you any 


wrong,” said Aristides, “that you are for con- 
(85) 
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- demning him in this manner ?”—* No,” replied 
the peasant, “but I hate to hear him always 
praised for his justice.” Ar istides, without say- 
ing a word more, calmly took the shell, wrote 
down his name upon it, and contentedly retired 
into exile. » / 


On another occasion, Aristides again display- 
ed the greatness of his mind. Themistocles, who 
commanded the Athenian fleet at Salamis, was 
not aware that in one night the Persian fleet 
had surrounded his ships. Aristides hastened 
to inform him of this circumstance, and said, 
“ Themistocles, let us not be rivals; let us be 
friends: you shall command, and I will obey ;” 
and then he advised him to give battle imme- 
diately. Themistocles owed the victory to 
Aristides—to the man whom he had assisted 
in banishing from Athens. He was _ heartily 
ashamed of his former mean jealousy, and 
promised Aristides he would strive to imitate 
his virtue. 
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Once, when he was carrying on a prosecu- 
tion, and sentence was about to be pronounced 
before the accused had spoken, Aristides en- 
treated that the man might be heard in his own 
defence, and even helped him to make it. 
Another time when he was judge, a trial came 
before him, in which one of the parties thought 
to irritate him against the other, by declaring 
that he had said and done many injurious things 
towards Aristides. “Do not talk about that,” 

saidthe noble Aristides; “tell me only what 
he has done to thee; it is thy cause I am 


judging.” 


THEMISTOCLES. 


# quity was banished by his ungrate- 
4 ful country, which paid so little 
4 respect to the general who had 
saved the people of Athens from destruction 
by advising them to seek safety in their ships, 
which he considered were meant, when the 
Oracle returned an answer to their inquiries 
concerning the means of safety from the fury 
of the Persians. The answer, “ that their only 
safety was in wooden walls,” determined the 
Athenians to seek safety in the fleet, which 
would most probably have been destroyed at 
the straits of Salamis, but for the exertions 
and example of Themistocles. Notwithstand- 
ing, all these important services were disre- 
garded by the Athenians, and he was banished 
from their land, and lived in great esteem at 


Argos, The occasion of his banishment was 
(€8) 
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simply this: he had built near his house a 
temple in honour of Diana, with this inscrip- 
tion: “'To Diana, the goddess of good coun- 
_sel;” thereby insinuating the benefit his counsels 
had conferred on Athens, and the little gratitude 
his fellow-citizens had shown in rewarding 
them. He was now accused, not only of 
having been acquainted with the designs of 
Pausanias (who, it is said, was so base as to 
offerall Greece to Xerxes, on certain conditions), 
without revealing them to the state—which part 
of the charge, indeed, seems to have been well- 
founded—but likewise of having approved and 
favoured those designs—a crime of which it 
appears he was altogether guiltless. The 
Spartans, however, who had always been his 
enemies, now declared themselves his accusers 
before the assembly of the people at Athens; 
and those of his countrymen who had formerly 
either dreaded his power or envied his popu- 
larity, joined in the general charge against him. 
By these means the people were wrought up to 
such a degree of rage, that they clamoured for 
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his death with great vehemence; and’ persons 
were actually sent to seize and bring him 
before the general council of Greece. For 

tunately, however, he had notice of their de- 
sign, and saved himself by a precipitate flight. 
He first took refuge in the island of Corcyra. 
Thence he repaired to the court’ of Admetus, 
king of the Molossians; but that prince not 
being able to afford him any certain protection, 
he.at last went over to Sardis, where, throwing 
himself prostrate before the Persian monarch, 
he boldly declared his name, his country, and 
his misfortunes. 

“T have done,” cried he, “my ungrateful 
country services more than once; and I am 
now come to offer those services to you. . My 
hfe is in your hands; you may now exert your 
clemency, or display your vengeance. By the 
former you will secure a faithful suppliant; by 
the latter you will destroy the greatest enemy 
of Greece.” The king made him no answer 
at this audience, though he was struck with 
admiration at his eloquence and intrepidity ; 
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but he soon gave loose to his joy for the event. 
He told his courtiers that he considered the 
arrival of Themistocles as a very happy inci- 
_ dent; and wished that his enemies would 
always pursue the same destructive policy of 
banishing from among them the good and 
“wise. i 
He gave him the revenues of three cities 
for his support, and. maintamed him in the 
utmost affluence and splendour. It is said that 
such was his influence at the Persian court 
and so great was the estimation in which he 
was held by all ranks of the people, that one 
day at table he observed to his wife and chil- 
dren, who sat near him, “ Children, we should 
certainly have been ruined, if we had not for- 
merly been undone.” But nothing could erase 
from the breast of 'Themistocles the love he 
entertained for his country. Indeed, the spirit 
of patriotism appears to have prevailed among 
the Greeks in a higher degree than with any 
other people. This was, no doubt, owing 
to the violent struggles they had been obliged 
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to make in defence of their country. And 
perhaps it will be found, that the value we set 
upon any thing is always in proportion to the 
pains we have taken in acquiring or preserving _ 
it. When Artaxerxes, therefore, proposed 
fitting out an expedition against Athens, and 
intrusting the command of it to Themistocles, 
that patriot, rather than carry arms against the 


place of his nativity, put an end to his own 
life by poison. 
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OLYMPIC GAMES. 


SHESE games were so called from 
Olympian Jupiter, to whom they 
were dedicated ; and by some they 
were said to have been first insti- 
| Beast tuted by - im, after his victory 

over the sons of Titan; others ascribe their in- 
stitution to Hercules, not the son of Alemena; 
but one of much greater antiquity; others to 
Pelops; and others to Hercules, the son of 
Alemena. By whomsoever they were insti- 
tuted, we know that, at a period rather early, 
they had fallen into disuse. The wars which 
prevailed among the Greeks for a while, totally 
interrupted the religious ceremonies and exhi- 
bitions with which they had been accustomed 
to honour the common gods and heroes; but 
the Olympic games were afterwards restored 
by Iphitus, who was assisted by Lycurgus, the 
great Spartan lawgiver. 
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The festival, which lasted five days, began 
and ended with a sacrifice to Olympian Jove. 
The intermediate time was chiefly filled up by 
the gymnastic exercise, in which all freemen 
of Grecian extraction were invited to contend, 
provided they had been born in lawful wedlock, 
and had lived untainted by any infamous, im- 
moral stain. The preparation for this part of 
the entertainment was made in the gymnasium 
of Elis, a spacious edifice, surrounded by a 
double row of pillars, with an open area in the 
middle. Adjoining were various apartments, 
containing baths and other conveniences for 
the combatants. The neighbouring country 
was gradually adorned with porticoes, shady 
walks and groves, interspersed with seats and 
benches; the whole originally destined to re- 
lieve the fatigue and anxiety of the condidates 
for Olympic fame; and frequented, in later 
times, by sophists or philosophers, who were 
fond of contemplating wisdom, and communi- 
cating knowledge in those delightful places, 
The order of the athletic exercises or combats 
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was established by Lycurgus; Iphitus, we are 
told, appointed the other ceremonies and enter- 
tainments; settled the regular return of the 
festival at the end of every fourth year, in the 
month of July; and gave to the whole so- 
lemnity that form and arrangement, which it 
preserved, with little variation, above a thou- 
sand years; a period exceeding the duration 
of the most famous kingdoms and republics of 
antiquity. 

The care and management of the Olympic 
games belonged, for the most part, to the 
Eleans; who, on that account, enjoyed their 
possessions without molestation, or fear of war 
or violence. They appointed a certain num- 
ber of judges, who were to take care that 
those who offered themselves as competitors, 
should perform their preparatory exercises ; 
and these judges, during the solemnity, sat 
naked, having before them a crown of victory, 
formed of wild olive, which was presented to 
whomsoever they adjudged it. Those who 
were conquerors were called Olympionices, and 
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were loaded with honours by their countrymen. 
At these games women were not allowed to be 
present; and if any woman were found, during 
the solemnity, to have passed the river Alpheus, 
she was to be thrown headlong from a rock. 
This, however, was sometimes neglected; for 
we find not only women present at the celebra- 
tion, but also some among the combatants, and 
some rewarded with the crown. ‘The prepara- 
tions for these festivals were great. No per- 
son was permitted to enter the lists if he had 
not regularly exercised himself, ten months 
before the celebration, at the public gymnasium 
at Elis. No unfair dealings were allowed; 
whoever attempted to bribe his adversary, was 
subjected to a severe fine; and even the father 
and relations were obliged to swear that they 
would have recourse to no artifice, which might 
decide the victory in favour of their friends. 
No criminals, nor such as were connected with 
impious and guilty persons, were suffered to 
present themselves as combatants. The wres- 
tlers were appointed by lot. Some little balls, 
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superscribed with a letter, were thrown into a 
silver urn, and such as drew the same letter 
were obliged to contend, one with the other. 
He who had an odd letter remained to the last, 
and he then had the advantage, as he was 
to encounter the last who obtained the supe- 
riority over his adversary. In these games were 
exhibited, running, leaping, wrestling, boxing, 
and throwing of the quoit. Besides these, 
there were horse and chariot races, and also 
contentions in poetry, eloquence, and the fine 
arts. ‘The only reward that the conqueror 
obtained was a crown of olive. ‘This, as some 
suppose, was in memory of the labours of Her- 
cules, which were accomplished for the univer- 
sal good of mankind; and for which the hero 
claimed no other reward but the consciousness 
of having been the friend of mankind. So 
small and trifling a reward stimulated courage 
and virtue, and was the source of greater 
honours than the most unbounded treasures. 
The statues of the conquerors were erected at 
Olympia, in the sacred wood of Jupiter. Their 
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return home was that of a warlike conqueror ; 
they were drawn in a chariot by four horses, 
and everywhere received with the greatest ac- 
clamations. Their entrance into their native 
city was not through the gates; to make it 
more grand and more solemn, a breach was 
made in the walls. Painters and poets were 
employed in celebrating their names; and, 
indeed, the victories severally obtained at Olym- 
pia, are the subjects of the most beautiful odes 
of Pindar. The combatants were naked. A 
scarf was originally tied round their waist; 
but, when it had entangled one of the adversa- 
ries, and been the cause of his losing the vic- 
tory, it was laid aside. ‘These games were ob- 
served every fifth year; or, to speak with 
greater accuracy, after a revolution of four 
years, and they continued for five successive 
days. As they were the most ancient and 
most solemn of all the festivais of the Grecians, 
it will not appear wonderful that they drew so 
many people, not only inhabitants of Greece, 
but of the neighbouring islands and countries 
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Nicias consulting the Soothsayers. 


PELOPONNESIAN WAR. 


Si 2 ELOPONNESUS is that part of 
Tpit 3) Greece now called the Morea, 
Se whence this famous contest obtain- 
rad AG) ed its name. It continued for 
YO.) twenty-eight years; Sparta taking 
the part of Corinth, headed one side; and 
Athens, as the friend of Corcyra, the other. 
The Spartan forces consisted chiefly of land 
troops, and the Athenians were superior at 
sea. This made the contest of such a long du- 
tion. The Spartans and their allies, being 
most powerful on land, carried war into At- 
tica, and almost advanced to Athens. Peri- 
cles did not imprudently risk a battle, but 
determined on a better course. All the fields 
through which the Spartans passed, were de- 
stroyed by the Athenians, who kept the enemy 
at a distance from the city by incessant skir- 


mishes, in which much mischief was done to 
7105) 
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the invaders. Meanwhile, the Athenian fleet 
was destroying all within its power in the Pe- 
loponnesus, so that the Lacedemonians were 
compelled to retire. 

Next year the Athenians were obliged to 
shut themselves up in their city, where a 
greater calamity than war overtook them. 
This was the “ Plague of Athens.” ‘The par- 
ticulars of this calamity are painted in strong 
and terrible colours, by Thucydides, the histo- 
rian of this war. He speaks from his own 
experience, and was among those who were 
affected and survived the contagion. 

This pestilence baffled the utmost efforts of 
art; the most robust constitutions were unable 
to withstand its attacks; no skill could obviate, 
nor any remedy dispel the infection. The in- . 
stant a person was seized, he was struck 
with despair, and abandoned every hope of 
effecting a cure. The humanity of friends, in 
visiting and attending the sick, was as fatal to 
themselves as it was useless to the unhappy 
sufferers. 
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The war commenced B.C. 431; and in the 
year B. C. 427, the siege of Platea, so much 
celebrated, took place. The citizens having 
sent their wives and children to Athens, re- 
tained a garrison of only 400 Platezans and 80 
Athenians ; but, with this little band, the entire 
power of the allied enemies was completely 
baffled for three long years, while the Athen- 
ians were first defeated and forced to retreat 
before the superior strength of the Pelopon- 
nesians, and then richly compensated by a 
naval victory. Half of the garrison of Pla- 
tea broke through the enemy and went to their 
wives at Athens. The remainder were made 
prisoners. They were asked by their cap- 
tors, whether they “had done any good to 
the Spartan cause during the war.” On an- 
swering “ No,” they were slaughtered without 
mercy. Potidea, about this time, was taken 


by Athens, but the citizens were humanely. 


spared. 
In the fourth year of the war, the island of 
Lesbos broke its alliance with Athens and 


a 
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joined their enemies. The Athenians, not in- 
timidated, sent out 100 sail to defend their own 
territory. A fleet of the same number of ves- 
sels proceeded to the isthmus of Corinth, and 
anded and destroyed in whatever part of the 
Peloponnesus they pleased. The whole Athen- 
ian fleet consisted of 256 galleys, a finer fleet 
than the world in those days had ever seen. 
This formidable fleet caused the Lacedemo- 
nians to retire with great expedition to their 
own country. Mytelene was taken by Athens ; 
‘many of the factious citizens were put to death, 
and the place was dismantled. Many other 
towns on the coast of Asia were also taken. 
In the seventh year of the war, Pylos was 
taken by Demosthenes. A battle was fought 
at sea, in which Athens was again victorious; ~ 
a suspension of arms was the consequence. 
This lasted only for a while. A want of adhe- 
rence to the treaty again involved them in the 
. same difficulties. The Athenians, under Nicias, 
took Cythera, an island near the southern coast 
of Lacedemonia, and from thence made nume- 
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rous descents on their enemy. Brasidas, on 
the Spartan side, marched towards Thrace, 
with the view of dividing the Athenian forces. 
He afterwards obtained possession of Amphi- 
polis, an Athenian colony. 

Soon after, the Athenians having appointed 
Cleon to command the troops opposed to Bra- 
sidas, and reduce the cities which had revolted, 
Amphipolis engaged their first attention, and 
Cleon encamped before it, intending to invest 
the place on all sides, and then take it by storm. 
In a moment of Cleon’s temerity, Brasidas 
made a sally on the Athenians; and before 
the close of the engagement, both commanders 
fell, and the city remained in alliance with 
Lacedemonia. An accommodation ensued, 
and a peace for fifty years was concluded. 
This was, however, soon broken, and we have 
nothing of much interest to relate until the 
Athenian expedition to Sicily. 


ATHENIAN EXPEDITION TO SICILY. 


LCIBIADES persuaded the Athe- 
nians to undertake the conquest 
of Sicily. Nicias, the Athenian 

g ‘ leader, resolved to block up Sy- 
ee erat = -racuse, both by sea and land. 
He obtained possession of a high hill, overlook- 
ing the city, by a very sudden attack for which 
the Syracusans were unprepared. The inha- 

bitants of Syracuse were almost on the point 

of surrendering, when they were unexpectedly 
cheered by the appearance of a Lacedemonian 
fleet ; they being then also the enemies of the 

Athenians. The haughty Spartan general, 

Gylippus, acquainted the besiegers that he 

would allow them five days to leave the coun- 

try; but Nicias disdained to return an answer, 
and preparations for battle went on with great 
activity. He engaged with the Athenians in 
the narrow space included between the two 
(110) 
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walls erected by the Athenians to invest the 
place, and was defeated. The very next day, 
in order to retrieve his honour, he attacked 
them in a more advantageous position, and 
was victorious. 

The Athenians had now to act on the defen- 
sive, and therefore retired to Plemmyrium, 
near the harbour, where they built three forts. 
They were here in turn besieged by the allied 
enemies, and were in a very deplorable situa- 
tion. Nicias was deserted by the towns of 
the interior, and entirely depended for safety on 
the arrival of a reinforcement. He wrote 
home to Athens, requesting immediate assist- 
ance for his troops, and desiring his recall from 
their command. The latter they refused, but 
they sent him Eurymedon and Demosthenes 
with fresh supplies. But Gylippus determined, 
if possible, to reduce the Athenians before the 
arrival of succour; and persuaded the Syra- 
cusans to engage the Athenian fleet, while he 
attacked the three forts. Sixty Athenian ves- 
sels were opposed to eighty of the enemy, 
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Victory for some time inclined to the side of 
the large fleet, but it changed in favour of the 
Athenians. 

While this was going on, Gylippus attacked 
the forts, and, as many of the defenders were 
on the beach witnessing the naval engagement, 
he carried the largest one by storm. ‘The 
others, upon this, were immediately abandoned. 
Gylippus took advantage of his success, and 
the Syracusan fleet attacked the Athenian, after 
the latter had given up all expectation of a 
battle, and, in consequence, were defeated with 
great loss. Nicias did not approve of this 
battle, but he was overruled by his two col- 
leagues. 

When the Athenians were expecting destruc- 
tion, the reinforcement suddenly arrived in | 
great pomp and splendour, calculated to intimi- 
date the enemy; and it-would have been suc- 
cessful under experienced leaders, but only 
served to bring infamy on the Athenians. 

It was resolved to attack the town imme- 
diately ; and, as a previous step, to secure the 
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possession of Epipole. In the first assault the 
outer entrenchment was stormed ; but, as they 
were advancing to the second, they were sud- 
denly attacked by the forces of the city. 
These, however, being seized with a panic, 
were soon put to flight; but a body of Bao- 
tians who followed them made a more vigorous 
stand, and, marching against the Athenians 
with their pikes presented, repulsed them with 
great slaughter. This spread a universal terror 
through the rest of the army: those who fled, 
either forced along such as were advancing to 
their assistance, or else, in the darkness of the 
night, turned their arms against them; they 
were all mixed indiscriminately ; it being im- 
possible, amidst the horrors of so dark a night, 
to distinguish friend or foe; and death was 
frequently inflicted by that hand from which, 
im the day-time, protection would have been 
received. The Athenians sought for each 
other to no purpose; and, from their often 
asking the watchword by which only they were , 
able to know each other, a strange confusion 
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of sounds was heard, which occasioned no little 
disorder; not to mention that, by this means, 
they divulged their watchword to the enemy; 
and could not learn theirs, as, by their being 
together and in a body, they had no occasion 
to repeat it. In the meantime, those who 
were pursued, threw themselves from the 
tops of the rocks, and many were dashed to 
_ pieces by the fall. Most of those who escaped, 
after wandering up and down the woods, were 
cut to pieces the next day by the enemy’s 
horse, who pursued them. Two thousand 
Athenians were slain in this engagement, and 
a great quantity of arms was taken; those 
who fled having thrown them away, that they 
might be the better able to escape over the 
precipices. 

After this signal defeat, retreat seemed to be 
the only means of preventing the entire de- 
struction of the army and fleet. But the 
Syracusans blocked them up in the harbour, 
and it was in vain that they desperately endea- 
voured to force their passage. But they owed 
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_ this misfortune to their own superstitious fears. 
About a month previous they were ready to 
embark without the knowledge of the enemy, 
when an eclipse of the moon was observed in 
the camp; and, as the cause of this was, at 
that remote age, unknown, they, in compliance 
with customs. on like occasions, consulted the 
soothsayers upon the meaning thereof. They 
received for answer, that all military operations 
must be suspended for nine times three days. 
Nicias, who was very exact in obedience to 
religious institutions, therefore delayed their 
departure, till the enemy were prepared to in- 
tercept thei; and thus, escape by sea was ren- 
dered impossible. They now determined to 
retire by land, and were ready to set out in the: 
night, when the Syracusan general, unwilling 
that they should escape, and knowing that his 
men were feasting themselves in consequence 
of the victory, and that they were not willing 
to. proceed immediately to battle, determined 
to gain them byvartifice. He sent out some: 
horsemen, who. passed as friends of the Athe- 
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nians, and told them that their enemy lay in — 
ambush, and that they should delay till day- 
light. Nicias weakly complied, and by the 
next morning found himself unable to proceed 
without hazarding battle. The army under 
Nicias and Demosthenes, on the third day after 
their defeat, tried to retire to Catana. On the 
march they were continually harassed by their. 
foe, who hung upon their rear and killed many 
with darts and arrows. They changed their 
march to Camarina and Gela, but in the night 
Demosthenes accidentally separated from the 
army, and was obliged to surrender. The re- 
mainder of the army, under Nicias, was over- 
taken, and many were slaughtered. Nicias, on 
condition of having his men spared, surren- 
dered. ‘The lives of the soldiers were indeed ~ 
spared, but Nicias and Demosthenes, after 
being severely scourged, were cruelly put to 
death: by this savage act, the glory of the 
Syracusans was tarnished. Many of the others 
perished through want and cruelty. 

The pride of Athens was now humbled at 
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home and abroad. From being the conquering 
nation, she had now to act on the defensive; her 
fleet, on which she chiefly depended for support, 
was annihilated. After sustaining a blockade 
for six months, the Athenians offered to submit 
on condition that Athens should be saved from 
destruction. Their whole power would have 
been entirely erased from existence, but for the 
generosity of the Spartans, who, in opposition 
to their allies, determined to prevent this ignoble 
deed. ‘They concluded a peace on the follow- 
ing conditions :—that the fortifications of the 
Pireus should be demolished ; that twelve ships 
only should constitute their fleet; that all the 
towns taken during the war should be restored 
by Athens; and that no military expedition 
should be undertaken without the Lacede- 
monian command. 


THE THIRTY TYRANTS. 


YSANDER, who destroyed the 
walls of Athens to the sound of 
musical instruments, thus adding 
insult to the prostrate foe, estab- 
Beet lished a council of thirty tyrants. 
These persons committed the most unbound- 
ed cruelties, under the pretence of restraining 
the multitude within the limits of duty. In- 
stead of making laws, they governed without 
them; appointed a senate and magistrate at 
their will; and, that their authority might be 
the more unlimited, sent for a Lacedemonian 
garrison. They immediately punished all in- 
formers: this step, though severe, was popular. 
‘They gained the affections of the garrison, and 
now left the bad men to do as they pleased, 
and severely treated the good. 

Critias and Theramenes were their chief 


men. The former was ambitious and cruel 
(118) 
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‘without measure; the latter was somewhat 


more merciful: the former pushed on all the 
bloody schemes of his confederates, and carried 
into execution many of his own; the latter 
always opposed them, at first with moderation, 
at last with vehemence. He thought that they 
should act like shepherds who had charge of a 
flock, and not like wolves, and that théy should 
be careful how they exercised their power, 
since thus they might make so many foes. 
Upon this warning the tyrants chose 3000 
men as representatives of the people, and exer- 
cised their cruelty on the remainder. Thera- 
menes would not concur in all the bloody 
measures against the innocent, and stated that 
he only assisted in condemning those who did 
injury to Sparta, and not to the tyrants. Cri- 
tias withdrew from the senate, but soon returned 
with a guard, crying that he had erased Thera- 
menes’s name from the list of the 3000. The 
senate then condemned him to death. Thera- 
menes fled to the altar in the middle of the 
hall, and, laying his hands upon it, said, “I do 
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not seek refuge here because I expect to escape 
death, or desire it; but that, tearing me from 
the altar, the impious authors of my murder 
may interest the gods in bringing them to a 
speedy judgment, and thereby restore freedom 
to my country.” He was dragged to the place 
of execution, where he expired, telling the 
people that, having struck his name from the 
3000, the tyrants might easily strike out theirs. 
Sixty of the most worthy Athenians were soon 
put to death, and in every possible way the un- 
fortunate citizens were harassed, and_ bitterly 
persecuted. 

Thrasybulus, who had fled to Thebes, raised 
some men who were exiled, and marching into 
Attica Phyla, at a small distance from Athens, 
soon had seven hundred men under him. The 
Spartan garrison was unable to dislodge them. 
The tyrants exhibited their detestable charac- 
ters at Eleusina: they desired the inhabitants 
to come unarmed out of the city, that they 
might be numbered, when they immediately fell 
upon them and all were murdered. Thrasybu- 
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lus, whose forces had increased considerably, 
took the Pireus, and the tyrants, with all their 
forces, went to dislodge him. The latter, after 
fighting obstinately, were compelled to retreat 
with great loss. Critias, their chief, was slain. 

When the dead were demanded, Thrasybu- 
lus spoke to the Spartans, stating that he was 
their countryman, and that they should receive 
him as a friend who had defended them from 
the tyrant, and not as a foe. He was accord- 
ingly admitted into the city, and the thirty 
tyrants were expelled. 


DEATH OF ALCIBIADES. 


NE of the first acts of cruelty 
committed by the thirty tyrants, 
was to procure the death of Alci- 
biades, who had taken refuge in 
‘ “4 the dominions of Persia. This 
man, though driven from his country, did not 
cease to interest himself in its welfare; and 
the tyrants, dreading that by his popularity at 
Athens, where he was still much beloved, he 
would thwart all their schemes, entreated the 
Lacedemonians to rid them of so formidable — 
an opponent. ‘This request, the Lacedemo- 
nians had the meanness to comply with, and 
wrote to the Persian governor for that purpose. 
The governor had always envied the illustrious 
Athenian, and was now particularly anxious 
for his destruction, as Alcibiades had penetrated 
the secret of the rebellion, designed by the 


Persian prince, Cyrus, against his brother, and 
(122) 
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had revealed it to the governor, who was 
anxious to possess the undivided merit of the 
discovery at the court of Artaxerxes. The 
manner of this great man’s death did not dis- 
grace the high character for courage he had 
maintained during life. The assassins sent 
against him were afraid to attack him openly ; 
they therefore surrounded the house in which 
_ he was, and set it on fire. Alcibiades forced 
his way through the flames, sword in hand, and 
drove the barbarians. before him, not one of 
whom had the courage to oppose him; but all 
of them discharging their darts and javelins 
upon him from a distance, he at last fell, 
covered with wounds, and expired. Timandra, 
his mistress, took up his body; and, having 
covered and adorned it with the finest robes 
she had, she made as magnificent a funeral for 
it as her present circumstances would allow. 

A sketch of his previous history is here 
given. 

In Athens it was customary for young men 
to attach themselves, as pupils and disciples, to 
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some of the most learned men, called philoso- 
phers. ‘The opinions of the philosophers be- 
came incorporated into the young pupils, who 
mostly adhered to them with much tenacity. 
Alcibiades, although he was very young, em- 
braced the opinions of the celebrated Socrates, 
who was his instructer. He was naturally” 
wild, and sometimes deserted the precepts of 


Socrates, but. the moment he came into the é 


presence of that great man, he was all submis- 
sion and attachment. A noble action is re- 
corded of Alcibiades. In the heat of passion 
he one day struck an old and tespected Athe- 
nian; all were indignant at this unmanly sight, 
and Alcibiades, touched and ashamed, hastened 
to the insulted old man, and, handing him a 
cane, offered to submit to any chastisement he 
would inflict. The old man was much pleased : 
he continued, ever after, the friend of Alcibia- 
des, and even conferred upon him the hand of 
his daughter in marriage. 


a 


at 


SOCRATES. 


OCRATES was an ancient moral 
philosopher, who, having lost his 
small patrimony by the dishonesty 
of a relation, who was so base as 

Be Fe even to cheat one so near, and 

who should have been so dear to him in life, 

was determined to pursue the same profession 
as his father had done before him. His chief 
attention was directed to the moral improvement 
of his wicked countrymen, who he saw were 
every day becoming more and more addicted 
to pernicious practices. All his intellectual 
powers he employed in convincing his hearers 
of their follies, and inspiring a love of virtue 
in their hearts. He did this in a very inte- 
resting manner, and he would generally con- 
vince them by asking questions, and gaining 
the assent of the pupils to certain truths which 


ee could not but deduce from their previous 
(127) 
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admissions; and he often concluded these ex+ 
aminations with such consummate skill, that 
his pupil was not aware of the conclusion, till 
he found it irresistible upon his own principles. 

“Socrates,” says Xenophon, “whose me- 
moirs I have written, was so pious, that he 
undertook nothing without asking the counsel 
of the gods; so just, that he never did the 
smallest injury to any one, but rendered essen- 
tial services to many; so temperate, that he 
never preferred pleasure to virtue; and so wise, 
that he was able, in the most difficult cases, 
without advice, to judge what was expedien 
and right. He was eminently qualified to aid 
others by his advice; to penetrate into men’s 
characters; to reprehend them for their vices, 
and to excite them to the practice of virtue. 
Having found all these excellencies in Socrates, 

have always regarded him as the most vir- 
jious and the happiest of men.” It was not to 
ve expected that the conduct of Socrates in 
exposing the evil practices of the Athenians, 
should long escave the hatred and maliée ot 
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those whose faults were represented in their 
true colours. In a comedy, called “The 
Clouds,” he was lampooned on the stage, and 
when the person who represented him came 
forward, Socrates himself arose in the midst 
of the audience, to show them the original. 
He was asked if he was not chagrined by this 
public derision. “ By no means,” replied he, 
“JT am only a host at a public festival, where 
I provide a large company with amusement.” 
This plan of destroying the influence of Soc- 
rates being defeated, his enemies determined on 
bolder measures. Melitus, one of his greatest 
foes, publicly accused him, before the senate, 
of being false to the religion of his country. 
He was accused “of not acknowledging the 
gods which the state acknowledges; of intro- 
ducing new deities; and of violating the laws 
by corrupting the youth.” Of the first and 
second charges, from his opinions, it was natu- 
ral to infer that he was guilty. He expressed 
his opinion that there was only one God, 
which he firmly believed. For this he was 
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treated with great severity by his country- 
men. The principal accuser offered to with- 
draw this charge, provided Socrates would 
discontinue the censure of his conduct; but 
Socrates indignantly refused, saying that, 
“while he lived, he never would disguise the 
truth, or speak otherwise than his duty re- 
quired.” 

The trial came on, and Plato, one of the 
disciples of Socrates, rose to defend his beloved 
master, but was instantly commanded to sit 
down. The accused then spoke in his own 
defence; and exhibited the detestable charac- 
ter of his accusers in such striking language, 
that any other but a corrupt court would have 
acquitted him. He was condemned to be poi- 
soned by the juice of hemlock. 


Death of Socrates. 


DEATH OF SOCRATES. 


REX HE day at length arrived, when 
] the officers, to whose care the 
| great philosopher, Socrates, was 
i committed, delivered to him, 
fii} early in the morning, the final 
order fos his execution, and immediately, ac- 
cording to law, set him at liberty from his 
bonds. He was condemned unjustly to be put 
to death by the poison of hemlock. His friends, 
who came thus early to the prison, that they 
might have an opportunity of conversing with 
their master through the day, found his wife 


sitting by him with a child in her arms. Soc- 


rates, that the tranquillity of his last moments 
might not be disturbed by her unavailing la- 
mentations, requested that she might be accom- 
panied home. With the most frantic expres- 
sions of grief, she left the prison. An interesting 


conversation then passed between Socrates 
(133) 
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and his friends, which chiefly turned upon the 
immortality of the soul. In the course of this 
conversation, he expressed his disapprobation 
of the practice of suicide, and assured his 
friends that his chief support in his present 
situation was an expectation, though not un- 
mixed with doubts, of a happy existence after 
death. “It would be inexcusable in me,” said 
he, “ to despise death, if I were not persuaded 
that it will conduct me into the presence of the 
gods, who are the most righteous governors, 
and into the society of just and good men: 
but I derive confidence from the hope, that 
something of man remains after death, and 
that the condition of good men will then be 
much better than that of the bad.” Crito, one 
of his friends, afterwards asking him in what 
manner he wished to be buried, Socrates replied, 
with a smile, “As you please, provided I do 
not escape out of your hands.” ‘Then, turn- 
ing to the rest of his friends, he said, “Is it not 
strange, after all that I have said to convince 
you that I am going to the society of the 
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happy; that Crito still thinks that this body, 
which will soon be a lifeless corpse, is Socrates ? 
Let him dispose of my body ashe pleases, but 
let him not, at its interment, mourn over it as 
if it were Socrates.” 

Towards the close of the day he retired 
into an adjoming apartment to bathe; his 
friends, in the meantime, expressing to one 
another their grief at the prospect of losing so 
excellent a father, and being left to pass the 
rest of their days in the solitary state of 
orphans. After a short interval, during which 
he gave some necessary instructions to his 
domestics, and took his last leave of his dear: 
children, the attendant of the prison informed 
him, that the time for drinking the poison was 
come. ‘The executioner, though accustomed 
to such scenes, shed tears as he presented the 
fatal cup. Socrates received it without a 
change of countenance, or the least appear- 
ance of perturbation: then, offering up a prayer 
to the gods that they would grant him a pros- 
perous passage into the invisible world, with 
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perfect composure he swallowed the poisonous 
draught. His friends around him burst into 
tears. Socrates alone remained unmoved; he 
upbraided their pusillanimity, and entreated 
them to exercise a manly constancy worthy of 
the friends of virtue. He continued walking, 
till the chilling operation of the hemlock 
obliged him to lie down upon his bed. After 
remaining, for a short time, silent, he re- 
quested Crito (probably in order to refute a 
calumny which might prove injurious to his 
friends after his decease) not to neglect the 
offering of a cock to Esculapius. Then, cover- 


‘ing himself with his cloak, he expired. Such 


was the fate of the virtuous Socrates! “a 
story,” says Cicero, “ which I never read with- 
out tears.” 


THE STRATAGEM OF PELOPIDAS. 


WHE Thebans, after submitting to 
§ the Spartan yoke for four years, 
| at last threw it off by the follow- 
| ing stratagem: a correspondence 
having been established between the Theban 
exiles at Athens, and such of their country- 
men as were well affected to them in Thebes, 
a plan was laid for surprising the governors and 
the garrison. The two principal exiles, who 
conducted this plot, were Pelopidas and Melon. 
Charon, a man of the first consequence in the 
city, joined in the conspiracy, and offered his 
house for the reception of the exiles, when they 
should arrive; and Phyllidas, secretary to the 
governors, managed the correspondence be- 
tween the exiles and the citizens, and promised 
to admit the former into the town. 

Matters being thus previously concerted, 


Pelopidas and Melon, with ten associates, 
(139) 
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dressed themselves like peasants, and beat 
about the fields with dogs and hunting poles, as 
if -in search of game. Having thus passed 
unsuspected, and conveyed themselves into the 
city, they met at Charon’s house, where they 
were soon after joined by thirty-six more of 
their confederates. ‘To render the execution 
of the plot more easy and complete, Phyllidas 
had that day contrived to give a grand enter- 
tainment to the two governors, Archias and 
Philip. But a secret and obscure rumour of 
impending danger spread through the city, 
which had almost disconcerted the plot. Charon 
was summoned before the Spartan magistrates, 
but the readiness with which he answered their 
questions disarmed suspicion for the present, 
and he was permitted to retire. Soon after, a 
new and more alarming danger appeared. A 
courier arrived from Athens, and, forcing his 
way into the banquet-room, presented a letter 
to Archias, declaring that it contained important 
tidings. Its contents, indeed, were truly im- 
portant, for it contained a full disclosure of the 
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conspiracy. But Archias, who was a professed 
voluptuary, carelessly answered, “ Business to- 
morrow,” and thrust the letter under his pillow. 

The associates divided themselves into two 
bands. One of these, led by Charon and 
Melon, was to attack the governors and their 
company. Accordingly, having put on women’s 
clothes over their armour, with pine and poplar 
garlands on their heads, to shade their faces, 
they took the opportunity, when the guests 
were all heated with wine, to enter the room, 
and immediately stabbed Archias and Philip, 
with such others of the company as were 
pointed out to them by Phyllidas. In the mean- 
time, Pelopidas and Damoclidas attacked Leon- 
tidas, another adherent of the Spartans, who 
was at home and in bed. But this man made 
a desperate resistance; for, taking up his 
sword, he met them at his chamber-door, and 
slew the first that set upon him; but, after a 
long and violent struggle, he was at last over- 
come by Pelopidas, who killed him on the spot. 
His friend and neighbour, Hypates, soon after, 
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met the same fate: and the two bands, then 
uniting, sent an account of their success to the 
other exiles at Athens, and entreated them to 
hasten their return to Thebes. 

A party of five thousand foot, and two 
thousand horse, arriving next morning from 
Athens, and several bodies of troops coming in 
at the same time from different parts of Beeotia, 
Pelopidas soon found himself at the head of 
so powerful an army, that he compelled the 
garrison to surrender at discretion. 


EPAMINONDAS. 


Rae S}PAMINONDAS was a Theban, 
i and the sincere friend and com- 
H panion of Pelopidas, whom he had 
erected at the peril of his life, at 
the battle of Mantinea, in which 
Hey assisted the Lacedemonians against the 
Arcadians. He joined in the resistance of the 
Lacedemonians, however, after the execution 
of the stratagem of Pelopidas. He gained the 
battle of Leuctra, in which he had 6000 infan- 
try, and a small body of cavalry, to oppose 
10,000 foot and 1000 horse. Two years after, 
at the head of 70,000 men, he carried fire and 
sword to the very walls of Sparta: which, on 
one occasion, he might have destroyed; he 
laid waste the suburbs, and completely humbled 
her pride. Yet his ungrateful countrymen dis- 
regarded all this, and accused him of treason 
to the state for having held his office four 
months longer than the law allowed. 
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“ The law condemns me,” he exclaimed before 
the judges, “and I consent, if it must be so, to 
suffer as an example. I suffer for having led 
you into Laconia, where no enemy before you 
had dared to penetrate; I suffer for having 
carried into their towns and territories the 
desolations which they first brought upon our 
miserable country; I suffer for gaining your 
victories and enlarging your power. Behold 
the crimes for which I am condemned! let 
them be engraved upon my tomb, that when 
posterity shall hear of my punishment, they 
may also be informed of the cause.” 

His speech was applauded, and he was hon- 
ourably acquitted. 

Epaminondas closed his glorious life in the 
victory at Mantinea. After a furious contest, 
his body was carried to a Theban tent. Being 
informed that the Thebans were victorious, he 
exclaimed, “It is enough; I die unconquered.” 


THE END. 
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PREFACE. 


Tus little book is designed to inspire 
. young people with a desire to emulate the 
virtues and imitate the actions of those-who 
have deserved well of their country and 
won the applause of mankind. It is well for 
the young to be encouraged to aim at supe- 
rior excellence. It gives an elevation to 


the character, and teaches them to reverence 
: 5 
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what is truly praiseworthy, and to avoid what 
degrades the character. ‘The youth whose 
mind is properly affected by examples of 
great virtue, learning, ability, and heroism, is 
in the fair way to pursue those paths which 
lead to eminence and respectability. By be- 
coming familiarized with such examples, he 
soon learns the value of knowledge and 
virtue; and he speedily resolves to do his 
best to win the approbation of the wise and 
good. Such are the uses of the biogra- 
phy of illustrious men. 
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DEMOSTHENES. 


B. C. 360—320. 


Py) EMOSTHENES was one of the 
; UE greatest orators that ever lived; and 
: he owed all his success and ability 
to his own perseverance and industry. He 
was born with an impediment in his_ speech, 
which one would think was enough to keep 
him from even trying to speak in public. But 
the Creator had endowed him with great in- 


dustry and patience. He saw that Athens, his 
11 
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native city, (then at war with Philip, King of 
Macedon,) wanted good counsellors, and he 
knew that only good speakers would be list- 
ened to; so he earnestly strove to render 
himself capable of serving and advising them. 
But he had lost his father when very young ; 
he was weak and sickly, and his guardians 
educated him very badly: yet he was deter- 
mined to become an orator, so that he might 
help his suffermg countrymen. He used to 
speak by the sea-side, so that he might ac- 
custom himself to speaking loud, and that the 
murmurs of the waves might make him dis- 
regard the murmurs of assembled multitudes. 
At these times he would also put pebbles into 
his mouth, to cure himself of stammering. 
He must have taken very great pains, for he 
fully succeeded in his aim, and he became 
the greatest orator of his time, and one 
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of the greatest that the world has ever « 
seen. 

All young persons should be as Pica: 
and persevering as he was, for no one can 
be excellent in any thing who does not 
strive long and closely. When Demos- 
thenes first spoke in public, he spoke so 
badly that he was hissed by those who heard 
him; but, though ashamed and sorry, he did 
not despair. No; this repulse only made 
him the more earnest and studious to improve. 
~ himself. ‘Then, also, he found that he had 
an awkward trick of shrugging up his shoul- 
ders when speaking. To cure himself of 
this, he used to stand, when declaiming, under 
a pointed javelin, in such a manner that if he 
_ shrugged up his shoulders the javelin pricked 
him, and this reminded him of his fault. 

He rose very early in the morning to attend 
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to his favourite study, and he never retired 
before midnight. It is even said that he 
shaved only half of his face for many 
months, so that, not being fit to be seen, he 
might have no desire to go abroad. Besides, 
in order that he might attam an easy and 
pleasing way of speaking, he wrote over Thu- 
cydides’s history, a very long one, eight times. 

In short, Demosthenes did as much as 
man could do, and more than almost any 
other man ever did, to ‘attain his end. And 
what was the result of his labours? The 
next time he spoke in public’ he was received 
a little better than before : but afterwards he 
gradually became admired by all; and at last 
he reached as high a degree of excellence 
as-could be obtained, and acquired that ‘de- 
gree of reputation which may well be called 
a “deathless fame.” 
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Demosthenes used all his powers to rouse 
and sustain the spirit and fortitude of the 
Athenians. He was always stirring them 
up against Philip, and exhorting them to op- 
~ pose him with firmness. King Philip tried 
to bribe him to hold his peace ; but “rich as 
he was, he was not rich enough to buy” De- 
mosthenes. But there was one thing in the 
life of Demosthenes unworthy of a great 
man. He rejoiced when Philip was murder- 
ed. This was wrong; as we should not re- 
joice at the sorrow or death of any one— 
even of a foe. 

Demosthenes was as warm against Alex- 
ander the Great, the son of Philip, as he had 
been against his father. Some persons say 
he was bribed by Harpalus; but this is not 
believed. However, on that pretext, he was 
banished from Athens ; and, though recalled, 
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he did not find himself quite safe in his na- 
tive city; but wandering thence, and surviv- 
ing both Philip and Alexander, he at last 
put an end to his life by poison, in the island 
of Colauria. 
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LUITPRAND. 


A. D. 712. 


rians, who formerly dwelt in Germany, 
but about the year 500, they changed 
their place of abode; and under their king, Al- 
boin, founded a kingdom in the north of Italy 
which they called Lombardy. They were 
called Lombards because they wore very 
long beards. ‘Their heads were shaved be- 


hind, but in front their hair hung down over 
19 


y gee Lombards were a tribe of barba- 
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their eyes and mouth. Their dress consisted 
of loose linen garments, fastened around the 
waist by a girdle, and covered with stripes of 
various colours. Their legs were covered 
with long hose, and on their feet they wore 
small boards, shaped like the soles of our 
shoes, which were kept in their places by 
thongs of leather, or rather of the simple 
skins of animals, tied around the ankle and 
leg. They were called sandals. These, to- 
gether with a trusty sword, which they wore 
at their sides in times of peace as well as 
war, composed their whole dress. But this 
strange apparel often concealed a gentle and 
generous disposition ; and no sooner was the 
battle over, than their captives were often 
suprised by the humanity of the conqueror. 

- After they had established their kingdom, 
these barbarians improved so rapidly in civi- 
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lization, that they soon became less addicted 
to war, and fonder of other and gentle pur- 
suits, such as hunting and the common arts 
of life. as . 
_ Luitprand was their seventeenth king. 
One day, while seated, listening to a bard 
singing the praises of his ancestors, informa- 
tion was brought him, that two of his cour- 
tiers, in whom he reposed the greatest con- 
fidence, had laid a plan to murder him. 
Perhaps they thought, that, as they were his 
greatest favourites, they would succeed to his 
throne; but they might have known that 
their wicked designs could not be hid from 
the king. As the proofs against them were 
too strong to admit of a doubt, he resolved 
to speak to them openly about their conduct, 
and summoned them into his presence. On 
their appearance he asked them whether they 
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had not always found him a kind and gentle 
fri iend. They answered that they had. He 
then inquired of them'whether he had not 
always consulted them on all occasions ; whe- 
ther he had not always asked their advice and 
confided to them his most secret thoughts and 
intentions ; whether he had not reposed more 
confidence in them than in any of his cour- 
tiers. They replied in the affirmative. 
“Then,” asked Luitprand, mildly, “how 
comes it that you could find in your hearts to 
take the life of so kind a friend? What ad- 
vantage could you hope to enjoy, if purchased 
with my death? Were you so blind as to ima- 
gine that you would be permitted to share 
a throne made vacant by so horrible an act? 
Even should you have obtained it, I think its 
possession would have been imbittered by the 
memory of your treachery, and your conti- 
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nued suspicions and jealousies of each other. 
You may now see that the most secret 
thoughts of your bosoms haye been as Open 
to my eyes as mine ever have been to yours. 
~ How can you answer for yourselves?” The 
guilty courtiers, filled with the greatest horror 
at this appeal, were unable to conceal their 
dismay. ‘They fell, pale and trembling, at 
their master’s feet, and begged him to spare 
their lives. ‘Rise, my friends,” said Luit- 
prand, with gentleness. “I am convinced that, 
whatever your past intentions may have been, 
you will from this time be my most zealous 
and faithful servants. I restore you to my full 
affection and confidence, and I trust I shall 
never find occasion to say that it has been 
misplaced.” Nor had he. His clemency 
filled the two courtiers with contrition, 
and ever after their conduct gave him no 
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reason to repent his having spared their 
lives. 

After this Luitprand abllgated his forces, 
ravaged the territories belonging to the pope, 
and laid siege to Rome. But his ally, the 
King of France, being bribed by the pope, 
joined his enemies, and he was obliged 
to raise the siege. He retired to Lom- 
bardy, where he died at a good old age. 
His descendants kept possession of their 
kingdom till the year 773, when it was taken 
from them by Charlemagne, the Emperor of 
Germany and France. 
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ALFRED THE GREAT. 


A. D. 850—900. 


LFRED succeeded his brother Ethel- 

' red as King of England. He came to 
the throne when he was only twenty- 

two years of age, and at a time when the 
Danes, the enemies of his country, were in 
possession of the whole of the northern part 
of his kingdom. A great many of his subjects 
were deserting to the Danes: the lands lay 


uncultivated, through the fear of continual in- 
27 
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cursions; and all the churches and monasteries 
were burned to the ground. In this terrible 
situation of affairs, nothing appeared but ob- 
jects of terror ; and every hope was lost in 
despair. Alfred fought several battles with 
the Danes with little success; but when the 
Danes received fresh troops from their own 
country, the English were so disheartened 
that many of them deserted their valiant. 
king; and as he could not fight without an 
army, he retired from the unequal contest. 
He dressed himself in the clothes of a coun- 
tryman, and took refuge in the hut of a 
herdsman who had been intrusted with 
the care of his cattle. In this solitary re- 
treat he amused himself with music, and sup- 
ported his humble lot with the hopes of better 
fortune. It is said that one day, being.com- 
manded by the herdsman’s wife, who was 
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ignorant of his quality, to take care of some 
cakes which were baking by the fire, while 
she went out to milk the cows, he, in thinking 
of the misfortunes which had befallen his 
unhappy country, and devising schemes to 
relieve it from its troublesome visitors, forgot 
all about the cakes until the return of the old 
woman, who seeing them burned as black as 
coals, began to scold him, calling him idle and 
useless, and telling him that unless he would 
do something for his meat, he need not think 
of staying there any longer. It is impossible 
to conceive the length to which she would 
have carried her upbraidings, had not her 
husband entered at that moment, and suc- 
ceeded in pacifying her, telling her that their 
guest was not really a peasant, but an Eng- 
lish gentleman who was obliged to hide him- 
self from the Danes. 
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In this humble retreat Alfred contrived to 
become acquainted with all that was going 
on among his enemies as well as among his 
friends. About this time the Earl of Devon- 
shire conquered some of the Danes, and slew 
Ubba, one of their principal generals. ‘This 
restored new courage to Alfred’s dispirited 
soldiers; and he, taking advantage of their 
favourable disposition, prepared to animate 
them to a vigorous exertion of their power. 
Before he discovered himself, however, he 
desired to know many particulars respecting 
the main army of his foes; and he resolved 
to undertake the hazardous task of entering 
the Danish camp, for the purpose of obser- 
vation. 

_ For the sake of his country he had for- 
merly preserved his life; for the sake of his 
country he was now willing to lose it. This 
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was true courage. In the simple dress of a 
minstrel he entered the Danish camp, with 
his harp in his hand, tried all his musical arts 
to please, and was so much admired, that he 
was brought even into the presence of Guth- 
rum, the Danish prince, with whom he con- 
sented to remain some days. ‘The young 
harper made every necessary observation ; 
and when he had informed himself of the 
force of the enemy, their plans and arrange- 
ments, he retired in safety, and soon after- 
wards summoned his people to take up arms 
in their own defence. — 

From this time Alfred prospered in what 
ever he undertook. ‘The few soldiers he had 
collected were joined by numbers of the 
bravest English. The Danes were repulsed 

nd driven out of the country; and, though 
they returned, they were again vanquished. 
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During the rest of his life, Alfred em- 
ployed himself in cultivating the arts of 
peace, in repairing the damages which the 
seingdom had sustained by war, and in im- 

proving the condition of his subjects. He 
divided his time into three equal portions of 
eight hours each in the twenty-four. One of 
these was given to sleep, meals, and recrea- 
tion: another, to the despatch of business ; 
and the third, to study and devotion. Aftera 
busy life, unremittingly employed for the 
benefit of his fellow-creatures, Alfred the 
Great died at Oxford, where he had founded 
a university, in the fifty-second year. of his 
age, and the thirtieth of his reign, A. D. 
900. 
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| CANUTE. 


A. D. 1016—1035. 


ling the Danes from England, yet 

they again returned after his death ; 

and during a period of a hundred and forty- 
four years they continued to harass and plun- 
der the inhabitants without mercy. Canute, 
afterwards surnamed the Great, was at the 
end of that time King of Denmark and Nor- 
way. He made several incursions into Eng- 

35 
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land, and took possession of a great many 
towns, until, at the death of Ethelred IT., the 
half of England had submitted to him. ‘The 
contest between him and Edmund Ironside, 
the successor of Ethelred, for the supreme 
authority, was managed with great obstinacy 
and perseverance. But the Danish and Eng- 
lish nobles, equally harassed by these convul- 
sions, obliged their respective sovereigns to 
come to a compromise, and to divide the 
kingdom equally between them. But about a 
month after this treaty, Edmund was murder- 
ed by some of the officers of his own house- 
hold; and Canute was crowned King of all 
England. 

Canute was the most powerful monarch of 
the age. He ‘was King of England, Den- 
mark, and Norway, and superior lord of 
Sweden and Scotland. He resided chiefly 
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in England; but he sometimes visited his 
northern dominions, where the independ- 
ent spirit of the Swedes and the hostility 
of the Sclavonians gave occasional employ- 
ment to his arms. In one of these expedi- 
tions, the native English troops, commanded 
by Godwin, being stationed near the enemy’s 
camp, their leader, seeing a favourable oppor- 
tunity, fell on it in the night and completely 
routed the foe. Canute, as a reward for this 
deed, gave Godwin his daughter in marriage, 
and highly advanced him in wealth and ho- 
nour. 

Advancing age softened the original harsh- 
ness of his character; he gradually gained 
the affections of his English subjects, by 
ruling them in peace, justice, and equity. 
Religion also engaged much of his thoughts 
and time ; and he showed his piety by build- 
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ing churches and monasteries, as was usual 
in that age. He even made a pilgrimage to 
Rome, in 1031, and engaged the sovereigns 
through whose territories he passed, to cease 
from exacting tolls from English pilgrims. 

The piety of the latter part of his life, 
and the resolute valour of the former, served 
as topics for the unceasing flatteries of his 
courtiers. It is said, that, as he was riding, 
one day, at Southampton, his courtiers, as 
usual, were extolling his great might and 
power ; they even affected to think his pow- 
er uncontrollable, and that every thing 
would be obedient to his command. Ca- 
nute, sensible of their adulation, took the 
following method of reproving them. He 
ordered his chair to be brought, and set on 
the strand, while the tide was coming in. 
He took his seat, and commanded the sea 
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to retire... “Thou art under my dominion,” 
he said ; “ the land on which I sit is mine; I 
charge thee, therefore, to approach no far- 
foe nor dare to wet the feet of thy sove- 
reign.” But, heedless of the mandate, the 
waves pursued their destined course, and 
soon began to surround the royal seat ; then, 
turning to his flatterers, he bade them con- 
fess the weakness of all human power, com- 
pared with that of Him who said to the 
waves, “ Thus far shalt thou go, and no far- 
ther :” and that the titles of Lord and Mas- 
ter belonged only to Him whom both the 
earth and the seas were ready to obey. 
Thus beloved and respected, Canute lived 
many years, honoured with the surname of 
“Great” for his power, which he deserved 
far more for his virtues. He died at Shaftes- 
bury, in 1035, after-a reign of eighteen years, 
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regretted by his subjects, and confessedly in- 
ferior to no monarch of his time. As he pos- 
sessed three crowns, that of England, Den- 
mark, and Norway, at his death he gave one 
to each of his sons, Harold, Hardicanute, 
and Sweyne. Hardicanute, after the death 
of Harold, possessed the English throne. 
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WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 


A. D, 1024—1087. 


Wavecp LULIAM L,, or, as he is sometimes 
VV called, William the Conqueror, 
ave ~was the son of Robert, Duke of 
Normandy. Having established tranquillity 
in his own dominions—in his duchy of Nor- 
mandy, he began to extend his views; and Ed- 
ward the Confessor, King of England, having 
made some overtures to him in the latter part 
of his reign, he immediately desired to become 
43 
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the sovereign of England. But before he 
could assert his claims, after the death of 
Edward, the people had placed Harold, the 
son of Godwin, upon the throne. The 
pope is the highest of all the priests of the 
Roman Catholic religion; and those who 
-profess that religion believe his power to be 
greater than that of any king on earth, and 
think that whatever he orders is the will of 
God himself, and that he can even forgive 
sins. Well, the pope favoured the preten- 


~ sions of William, and sent him from Rome a 


consecrated banner and a ring, containing, as 
he said, a hair of St. Peter; and at the same 
time denounced Harold as a usurper, and 
proclaimed William the rightful King of 
England. With such incentives, William, 
at the head of a fine army of sixty thousand 
men, composed of French and Normans, set 
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out for the invasion of Eingland: the galley 
in which he sailed leading the way, a vessel 
which he had received as a present from. his 
wife Matilda. On the prow, or the fore 
part, stood a golden boy, his right hand 
pointing to England, and his left holding an 
ivory trumpet to his mouth. After some op- 
position from the weather, he landed his 
troops at Pevensey, on the coast of Sussex, 
on the 28th of September, 1066; and pro- 
ceeded to Hastings. 

Harold was now returning from the north, 
flushed with conquest, (after having defeated 
the Norwegians, who had invaded his king- 
dom,) with a great army of active and valiant 
soldiers, strongly attached to him, and eager 
to engage the enemy. 

William’s army consisted of the flower of 
the Continent ; and never has England seen, 
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either since or before, two such armies a 
to dispute her crown. 

William offered to decide the dispute with 
Harold by single combat; but Harold, con- 
fident of success, replied that he would leave 
it to the God of armies to determine. 

Tt was the custom in that time to pass the 
night before a battle in devotional exercises 
and to hear mass, and receive the sacrament 
im the morning. With this: the Normans 
complied; while the English passed the 
night in feasting and revelry. As soon as day 
appeared, both armies were drawn up in array 
against each other. Harold and all his nobles, 
with the horsemen, dismounted, and took 
their station on foot with the rest. ‘The duke 
fought on horseback, and led his troops to 
the attack, singing the songs of Roland, one 
of their famous chiefs. When they caine 
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near the English, they raised their war-cry of 
“God help us!” and discharged their arrows 
from their cross-bows at the enemy. The 
English responded by shouts of “Holy rood ! 
God’s rood!’ which means, “Holy cross! 
God’s cross!” and calmly awaited the ap- 
proach of the Normans. As soon as they came 
within their reach, they fell upon them with 
their -battle-axes and their bills, and soon 
threw their adversaries into confusion. Had 
not William hastened with a select band to 
the relief of his forces, he would have been 
utterly ruined. But his presence renewed 
the courage of his followers: he was seen in 
every place endeavouring, without success, to 
pierce the ranks of the enemy. He had then 
recourse to stratagem. A part of his horse 
feigned flight; the English pursued in disor- 
dér; and when, upon a given signal, the 
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Normans turned on them, the English fell 
easy victims to their enemies. ‘Then was 
Harold seen flying from rankto rank, rallying 
his men and inspiriting his troops with new 
vigour.. Again victory inclined to the side 
of Harold, and the English mowed down 
their adversaries in great numbers. The 
fierceness of the battle was renewed again 
and again by the courage of the leaders, 
whenever that of the men began to slacken. 
Still the main body of the English stood 
unbroken round their king; but William di- 
rected his archers to aim at the heads of their 
enemies; by one of these arrows Harold was 
killed, and the battle decided. It. entered 
his brain through his eye. ‘Twenty Norman 
knights rushed to seize the royal banner. 
Harold was slain; and the English broke 
and fled. It was now night, but the Nor- 
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mans pursued them by the light of the moon, 
and the fugitives turning on them at a place 
which was full of ditches, killed a great num- 
ber, and thus revenged their defeat. Thus 
ended this memorable battle, and William 
was proclaimed King of England. 

William revived the trial by jury in Eng- 
land. A jury means twelve men of the same 
rank in life with the person to be tried. They 
hear all the evidence for and against the pri- 
soner, and then on their oath declare whether 
they think the prisoner “guilty,” or “not 
guilty :” and as they make their declaration, 
the judge condemns or acquits him. _ Before 
this admirable regulation, the English had 
strange modes of trying offences. Some- 
times the accused was made to walk blindfold- 
ed among red-hot irons; and if he escaped 
being burned he was pronounced guiltless. 
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Sometimes the accused person was tied 
hand and foot, and cast into water; if he 
‘sank, he was pronounced innocent ; and if he | 
swam, he was guilty. Thus, if he was inno- 
cent, by this mode of trial he must be 
drowned ; and if guilty, he lost his life by 
law. 

Sometimes the accused and accuser fought 
together, and the conqueror was proclaimed 
guiltless. Skill and strength were in this 
case the only security. 

Again, if an accused person would put his 
hand into a caldron of boiling water and 
take out a stone ora piece of iron, and 
after three days his arm was quite well, he 
was pronounced innocent. 

At other times, a ploughshare was heated 
red-hot, and placed on a small pillar near the 
fire: the accused person then seized it with 
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his naked hands, and carried it three or four 
paces, and then threw it down. ‘The pro- 
cess was then the same as the last. If, at the 
end of three days, his hands were perfectly 
well; he was innocent, if not, he was guilty. 

William had three sons, Robert, William, 
and Henry. Robert, the eldest of these, was 
the cause of much anxiety to his father. He 
was very passionate, quarrelsome, and un- 
grateful. It happened that one day, while the 
three princes were amusing themselves ‘toge-_ 
ther, William and Henry took it into their 
heads to throw water over their’ brother, as 
he passed through the court from their apart- 
ment. Robert, thinking this a great indig- 
nity, seized a sword, and was going to strike 
his brothers in his fury. The whole castle 
was instantly filled with tumult, and it was 
with the greatest difficulty that the king at 
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last succeeded in appeasing it. That night 
Robert, with a few followers, fled to Rouen, 
and endeavoured to raise a rebellion in Nor- 
mandy. William, his father, hastened to 
punish him. In a skirmish the father and 
son met; their helmets covered their heads 
and faces, so that they did not know each 
other. ‘The prince wounded his father in 
the arm, threw him from his horse, and in 
another moment would have killed him, had 
not the king called aloud for help. Robert 
instantly knew his father’s voice, and jumping 
from his horse assisted him to rise. Then, 
throwing himself on his knees, he thanked 
God he had been saved from committing so 
great. a crime as murdering his own father ; 
he then confessed his fault to his father, im- 
plored his pardon, and promised amendment. 
He helped his father upon his own horse, for 
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the king’s had been killed in the fight. So 
great a fault could not well be overlooked, 
but after some time Robert was forgiven by 
his father. ie * 

Soon after this an insurrection again broke 
out in Normandy ; and finding that the King 
of France had secretly assisted the rebels, 
William sent him word that he would soon 
set France ina flame. In order to perform 
this promise, he proceeded with a large army 
to France, and destroyed and burned several 
towns and villages without opposition. But 
while riding through a village which he had 
thus burned, his horse happening to place 
his foot on some hot ashes, reared and 
plunged so violently that William was thrown 
forward upon the pommel of the saddle, and 
bruised to such a degree, that it caused his 
death soon after, at a small village near Rouen. 
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Like all other usurpers, William was al- 
ways afraid of plots against him; and there- 
fore, to prevent nightly meetings, he ordered 
that at the sound of a bell all fires and candles 
should be extinguished. This law was called 
Curfew, from the Norman name Cowvre-feu; 
and the bells which were rung for this pur- 
pose were called curfen-bells. 
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ROBIN HOOD. 


A. D, 1180—1247. 


O much did William the Conqueror 
love to hunt, that, not content with 
sixty-eight royal forests, besides innu- 

merable deer-parks, he laid waste about two 

hundred and seventy square miles, destroying 
the towns and villages, and burning and tear- 
ing down the houses, to form the “ New Fo- 
rest.” Although it is now nearly seven 


hundred years old, it still retains the name 
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then given to it. ‘To preserve the game in 
these forests from being killed by any per- 
son but himself or his company, William 
caused a number of laws to be made for 
that purpose. These laws were so severe, 
oppressive, and galling to both the English 
and. the Normans, and the temptations to 
break them by such as lived near the fo- 
rests, (beg principally strong and hardy 
men, tramed up to the use of the bow 
and arrows, and excelling all others in 
the art of shooting,) was so great, that 
large numbers of them joined together, form- 
ed bands, and endeavoured to protect, them- 
selves from the dreadful penalties attached 
to their mode of life. The penalty for kill- 
ing a deer was the loss of both eyes, a 
punishment to many far worse than death. 
The troops which thus lurked in the forests 
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were distinguished for their great skill in arch- 
ery, a and their knowledge of all the recesses 
and difficult places of those unfrequented 
solitudes; and thus they were enabled to re- 
sist or elude all the forces sent against them. 

Among these, none were so famous as 
Robin Hood, with his company of one hun- 
dred good archers. Such was the skill of 
these men in the use of the bow, that they 
were unrivalled even among their forest 
companions; they were the terror of the 
rich in all the country round about, and 
there were not four hundred men in the king- 
dom who would dare to attack them. Yet 
they never killed any but in their own de- 
fence; they were the guardians of all the 
defenceless. women in the neighbourhood ; 
they robbed the rich, but they divided their 
booty among the poor. 
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It is said that Robin was the rightful Karl 
of Huntingdon, and that he was unjustly de- 
prived of his inheritance. May not this 
have caused him to adopt the life of a rob- 
ber for his maintenance? He has_ been 
blamed for his rapine and theft; but, as we 
have said, he did not touch the goods of 
poor men, but relieved their wants and ne- 
cessities by that which he took from abbeys 
and rich lords. He performed many gal- 
lant and daring exploits, but which it would 
be useless to enumerate in this place, bemg 
so well known to every young person. 

Having received a wound from which he 
was beginning to recover, and not. feeling 
very comfortable, he applied at the nunnery 
of Kirkleys, in Nottinghamshire, to one of 
the nuns, famous for her skill in bleeding, to 
do him that favour ; but the treacherous nun, 
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thinking that she was doing a good deed, 
bled him to death; and thus died Robin 
Hood o sherwood forest, who never feared 
any man, by the hands of a woman, and in a 
house which he had often assisted, and once 
even rescued its inmates from perishing by 
famine. * 

His personal courage, his skill im archery, 
his humanity, and especially his principle of 
taking from the rich and giving to the poor, 
have rendered him the favourite of the com- 
mon people, who. eyen now celebrate his me- 
mory by innumerable stories .and songs, and 
yet entertain the traveller by relating his nu- 
merous exploits. 

His company in process of time consisted 
of a hundred archers; “Men,” says Major, 
“ most skilful in battle, whom four times that 
number of the boldest fellows durst not at 
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tack.”” His manner of recruiting was some- 
what singular ; for in the the words of an old 
writer, “‘wheresoever he hard of any that 
were of unusual strength and ‘ hardines,’ he 
would desgyse himselfe, and rather than 
fayle, go lyke a begger to become acquaynted 
with them; and, after he had tryed them 
with fyghting ; never give them over tyl he 
had used means to drawe [them ] to lyve after 
his fashion :” a practice of which numerous 
mstances are recorded in the more common 
and popular songs, where, indeed, he seldom 
fails to receive a sound beating. 
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BALBOA. 


A. D. 1509—1513. 


Ii BOUT the year 1509, an attempt was 
A made by the Spaniards under Alonzo 

de Ojeda and Diego de Nicuessa, to 
make a settlement in that part of South 
America called Darien. ‘They endeavoured 
to make the Indians profess the Catholic re- 
ligion, at first by persuasions and gentle 
measures ; but as the inhabitants of the con- 
tinent could not at once yield assent to doc- 
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trines which they could not understand, and 
as they did not conceive how a foreign priest 
of whom they had never heard could have 
any right to give away their country ; or how 
a prince living on the other side of the globe 
could claim jurisdiction over them as his 
subjects; they determined to oppose their 
invaders with all their forces. The two ad- 
venturers endeavoured to effect by force, 
“what they found it impossible to accom- 
plish by persuasion. But the Indians were 
too numerous for them; they shot the Spa- 
niards with poisoned arrows, so that the 
least scratch from one of them was followed 
by certain death. The Spaniards lost their 
ships by various accidents on an unknown 
coast; and they were attacked by diseases 
peculiar to the climate. Though they re- 
ceived reinforcements from Hispaniola, the 
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greatest part of them died before the end of 


one year in extreme misery. A few who 
survived settled as a feeble colony at Santa 
Maria on the Gulf of Darien. Vasco Nu- 
nez de Balboa was raised to the government 
of this small colony by the voluntary suf- 
frages of his companions. He was now so 
extremely desirous of having the sanction of 
the king to his authority, that he sent one of 
his officers to Spain to obtain it. But con- 
scious that he could not expect success from 
the patronage of any person about the court ; 
he determined to merit the dignity to which 
he aspired, by performing some signal service 
that would secure him the preference to every 
competitor. Full of this idea, he made fre- 
quent inroads into the surrounding country, 
subdued several caciques, and collected a 
considerable amount of gold. In one of these 
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excursions a young cacique, seeing the Spa- 
niards contending with great eagerness in the 
division of some gold, told them that at 
the distance of six days’ journey towards the 
south, they should discover another ocean, 
near to which there was a- kingdom in which 
gold was so common that the meanest uten- 
sils were made of it; but if they meant to at- 
tack that powerful state they must assemble 
forces far superior in number and strength to 
those which they now had. 

Balboa resolved that he would be the dis- 
coverer of that new ocean: and he imme- 
diately began to prepare for his march thither. 
He courted and secured the friendship of 
several of the neighbouring caciques : he sent 
some of his officers to Hispaniola with a 
large quantity of gold, who soon returned 
with a considerable reinforcement; and he 
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thought himself in a condition to ionot the 
discovery. é 2 
Although the Isthmus of Dasiehs is not 
above sixty miles in breadth; yet the chain 
of lofty mountains which stretches through- 
out its whole extent, renders it a work of the 
greatest difficulty and labour to cross it. 
‘These mountaims are covered with forests 
through which it is almost impossible to 
pass. ‘The valleys are generally marshy and 
unsafe. Large rivers rush down from the 
high lands, and sometimes turn fertile valleys 
into lakes of putrid water. ‘To march across 
this unexplored country, with no other guides 
than unfaithful Indians, was, therefore, the 
boldest enterprise that the Spaniards had as 
yet undertaken in the New World. But the 
intrepidity of Balboa was sufficient to con- 
quer every obstacle. Nor was his bravery 
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his only merit ; he was prudent in conduct, 
generous, affable, and possessed of those po- 
pular talents which, in the most desperate 
undertakings, inspire confidence and secure 
attachment. On starting, he was only able to 
muster a hundred and ninety men for his ex- 
pedition. A thousand Indians attended them 
to carry their provisions ; and to complete 
their warlike army they had several of those 
fierce dogs, the use of which have since been 
a disgrace to humanity—the bloodhounds. 
As soon as he began to penetrate into the 
interior of the country, he was retarded by 
every obstacle which he had reason to appre- 
hend, from the nature of the territory or the 
disposition of the inhabitants. ‘Some of the 
Indians fled to the mountains and destroyed 
or carried off whatever could afford subsist- 
ence to his troops. Others collected and op- 
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posed him; and he soon saw what a danger- 
ous enterprise he had undertaken, and how 
difficult it was to conduct such a body of men 
through hostile nations, across swamps and 
rivers, and through woods, which had never 
before been traversed by any save wandering 
Indians. But by sharing in every hardship 
with the meanest soldier, by being foremost 
in every danger, by promising to his -troops 
honour, glory, and wealth; they followed 
him without the slightest murmur. Although 
their guides had told them that it was only a 
six days’ journey across the isthmus, yet it 
took them almost a month to traverse it; and 
they did not reach their destination until 
several of them were taken ill with diseases 
brought on by excessive fatigue and the na- 
ture of the country through which they were 
travelling. 
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At length they were assured by their 
guides that from top of the next mountain 
they should discover the ocean which was 
the object of their wishes. When, with infi- 
nite toil, they had climbed the greater part of 
that steep ascent, Balboa commanded his fol- 
lowers to halt, and that none should stir from 
his place. He then ascended alone to the 
summit. On reaching the top, the long de- 
sired prospect burst upon his view. At the 
glorious sight Vasco Nunez de Balboa sunk 
down on his knees, and returned thanks to 
God, who had conducted him to a discovery 
so beneficial to his country and so honour- 
able to himself. He then called to his fol- 
lowers to ascend. Then, addressing them, he 
said, ‘‘ Behold, my friends, that glorious sight 
which we have so much desired. Let us 
give thanks to God that he has granted us 
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this great honour and advantage. Let us 
pray to him that he will guide and aid us to 
conquer the sea and land which we have dis- 
covered, and in which Christian has never 
entered to preach the holy doctrine of the 
evangelists. 

“As to yourselves, be as you haye hith- 
erto been, faithful and true to me, and by 
the favour of Christ, you will become the 
richest Spaniards that have ever come to 
the Indies; you will render the greatest 
services to your king that ever vassal ren- 
dered to his lord; and you will have the 
eternal glory and advantage of all that is 
here discovered, conquered, and converted 
to our holy Catholic faith.” 

The Spaniards answered this speech by 
embracing Vasco Nunez, and promising to 
follow him to death. Among them was a 
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priest who lifted up his voice and chanted Te 
Deum laudamus—the usual anthem of Spa- 
nish discoverers. The soldiers, kneeling 
down, joined in the strain with pious enthusi- 
‘asm and tears of joy; and never did a more 
sincere oblation rise to the Deity from a 
sanctified altar, than from that wild mountain 
summit. 

They then held on their course to the shore 
with renewed alacrity, when Vasco Nunez, 
advancing up to his middle in the waves, 
with his sword and buckler, took possession 
of that ocean in the name of the king his 
master, gave it the name “ Pacific,” or 
peaceful, and vowed to defend it with his 
arms against all his enemies. 

This memorable event took place on the 
26th of September, 1513. Balboa returned 
to Santa Maria, in 1514, after an absence of 
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four months, with greater glory and more 
treasure than the Spaniards had before ac- 
quired in any expedition in the New World. 
Notwithstanding the great services of Bal-_ 
boa, he was superseded in his government of 
Santa Maria, and subjected to a great many 
mortifications. But soon after the king, see- 
ing his injustice, created him adelantado, 
or lieutenant-governor of the countries upon 
the newly discovered ocean: but before he 
could take possession of his new dignity, he 
was confined by Pedrarias, the new Go- 
vernor of Darien, tried on false charges, and 
inhumanly executed. Such is usually the 
fate of all great men, who put their trust in 
princes. Such at least was the destiny of 
nearly all the great discoverers and conquer- 
ors, who served the Spanish monarchs on the 
shores of the New World. Columbus was 
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repaid for all his splendid services by ingra- 
titude; and died in poverty and neglect. 
Cortez was treated with scorn and contumely 
In his old age; and Pizarro was assassinated 
in his own palace. 
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GALILEO. 


A. D. 1564—1642. 


AQHE life of Galileo possesses a re- 
A markable interest for the general 

' reader as well as_ the philosopher. 
His astonishing discoveries, his ingenious in- 
ventions, the persecutions which he bravely 
endured, and the manner of ‘his death, ren- 
der his history attractive to all. His noble 
discoveries were ridiculed by his contempo- 


raries, whose capacities were too much ob- 
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scured by prejudices to permit them to see 
the truth of his doctrines. His inventions 
were rejected with scorn, and he was: perse- 
cuted and imprisoned for discoveries which, 
when viewed without prejudice, reflect great 
and lasting honour on this ingenious man. 

He was born at Pisa, on the 15th of Fe- 
bruary, 1564, and even in his earlier years 
evinced a decided inclination for scientific in- 


vestigations. Whilst disengaged from his 


studies he amused himself, like all lovers of 
science, in the construction of instruments 
and pieces of machinery, which he explained 
to his schoolmates, and received great praise 
from his instructors. He spent his leisure 
hours in acquiring a knowledge of the pleas- 
ing arts of music, drawing, and painting; he 
applied himself with great success to. the 
study of geometry, studied the books of Eu- 
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clid, then the more elaborate treatise of Ar- 
chimedes, and wrote an essay on the hydro- 
statical balance, which proved the source of 
his future success in life. In 1611, Cosmo 
Il., Grand-duke of Tuscany, sent for him to 
Pisa, where he made him professor of mathe- 
matics, with a handsome salary; and soon 
after inviting him to Florence, gave him the 
office and title of prencipal philosopher and 
mathematician to his highness. 

Galileo was an original genius. He did ral 
receive as facts all the assertions that were 
made by learned men before his time, but he 
investigated things for himself. He denied 
the truth of many of Aristotle’s doctrines, 
and boldly gave the result of his experiments 
to the world. By this conduct he irritated 
the ‘‘ paper philosophers,” as he aptly styles 
those who would not listen to his new theo- 
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ries; this gave rise to a series of violent dis- 
putes, by which Galileo, through his superior 
talents, gained the ill-will of those who ad- 
hered to the doctrines of Aristotle. -His 
situation was rendered so unpleasant that he 
cheerfully accepted the invitation of the Ve- 
netian commonwealth to become professor of 
mathematics at Padua. - During his residence 
at this place he invented, or, according to 
others, improved, the telescope; so as to 
make it fit for astronomical observations. 
By means of this instrument he made many 
important observations on the moon, on 
whose surface he discovered elevations and 
depressions having the appearance of moun- 
tains and valleys; he regarded the dark and 
luminous spots as seas and continents, which 
reflected in different degrees the solar rays. 
But the incredulous philosophers would not 
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even admit the existence of these inequalities 
on the surface of the moon; in vain he appealed 
to the surface of our own globe: he said that if 
the surface of the moon was smooth, “ it must 
be but'a vast, unblessed desert, void of ani- 
mals, of plants, of cities, and of men; the 
abode of silence and. inaction; senseless, 
lifeless, and stripped of all those ornaments 
which now render it so varied and so beau- 
tiful.” 5 

Soon after these discoveries he observed, 
while looking at Jupiter, four stars near the 
planet; by their curious motions he was in- 
duced to regard them with great attention ; 
and after observing their relative situations, 
he came to the conclusion that they were 
satellites revolvmg about Jupiter, as the 
moon revolves around the earth. He com- 
municated this brilliant discovery to the pub- 
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lic, and it was differently received, according 
as men were desirous of discovering truth or 
adhering to former prejudices. Sizzis, an 
astronomer of Florence, foolishly maintained 
that “‘as there were only seven apertures in 
the head—iwo eyes, two ears, two nostrils, 
and one mouth—and as there were only 
seven metals, and seven days in the week, so 
there could be only seven planets. He ar- 
gued that, as they were invisible to the naked 
eye, they can exercise no influence on the 
earth; and being useless, they do not therefore 
exist.” Such reasoning shows what a spirit of 
envy these philosophers had towards Galileo. 

By these brilliant discoveries he excited 
the envy of many of those persons whose 
opinions he opposed; but no open opposition 
had yet taken place, except from literary and 
scientific men. When, however, he was led, 
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by new discoveries, to assert the truth of 
the Copernican system, and brought many 
weighty arguments to confirm it, he was 
cited before the inquisition, and, after some 
months’ imprisonment, was released upon a 
simple promise that he would renounce his 
heretical opinions, (for so they were thought, 
by the church of Rome,) and not defend 
them by word or writing. But having after- 
wards, in 1632, published at Florence his 
“Dialogues of the two great systems of the 
world, the Ptolemaic and Copernican,” he 
was again cited before the inquisition, and 
committed to the prison of that ecclesiastical 
court at Rome. The congregation con- 
vened, and in his presence pronounced sen- 
tence against him and his books, obliging 
him to abjure his errors in the most solemn 
manner ; committed him to the prison of the 
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inquisition during pleasure; and enjoined 
him, as a saving penance, for three years to 
come, to repeat, once a week, seven peniten- 
tial psalms: reserving to themselves, however, 
the power of moderating, changing, or taking 
away altogether these punishments and pe- 
nances. He was detained a prisoner till 


1634, and his “ Dialogues of the Systems of — 


the World,” were burned at Rome. 

He lived ten years after this, seven of 
which were employed in. making still further 
discoveries with his telescope. But by his 
continual use of that instrument, added to 
the damage he received in his. sight from the 
nocturnal air, his eyes grew gradually weak- 
er, till he became blind in 1639. He bore 
this calamity with the patience and resignation 
worthy of so great a philosopher. In one of 
the letters which he dictated to be written, 
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he exclaims, “Alas! your dear friend has 
become totally and irreparably blind. These 
heavens, this earth, this universe, which by 
wonderful observations I had enlarged a 
thousand times beyond the belief of past ages, 
are henceforth shrunk into the narrow space 
which I myself occupy. So it pleases God; 
it shall therefore please me also.” The 
loss neither broke his spirit, nor hindered 
the course of his studies. He supplied the 
defect by constant meditation, whereby he 
prepared a large quantity of materials, and 
began to dictate his own conceptions to 
persons, who wrote them on paper; when, . 
by a distemper of three months’ continu- 
ance, wasting away by degrees, he expired 
near Florence, in January, 1642, in the 
seventy-eighth year of his age. 
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The character of Galileo is worthy of 
contemplation. In his social intercourse he 
was loved and esteemed by all; by his won- 
derful industry, though he excited the envy 
of his contemporaries, yet he also elicited 
their admiration. He was a lover of sci- 
ence ;-he devoted time, talents, and money 
to the acquisition of knowledge, to making 
new discoveries, establishing new doctrines, 
and advancing the progress of — science. 
“Tf,” says an able writer, “an intense de- 
sire of being useful is everywhere worthy 
of honour; if its value is immeasurably in- 
creased when united to genius of the high- 
est order; if we feel for one who, notwith- 
standing such titles to regard, is harassed 
by cruel persecution, then none can deserve 
our sympathy, our admiration, and our gra- 
titude more than Galileo.” 
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PETER THE GREAT. 


A. D. 16721720. 
Wa, ETER I. was born in 1672, and was 
proclaimed Czar, or Emperor of all 
the Russias, when he was but ten 
years of age, in conjunction with his elder * 
‘brother John. But John was very weak in 
his understanding, and also of a sickly con- 
stitution; so that he was incapable of acting 
up to his dignity; and after some years he 


died, and left his brother Peter sole master 
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of the empire. The Russians owe to him 
every thing: he brought them from a state of 
barbarity, to be ranked among the first na- 
tions of the earth; he filled their country 
with improvements; in a word, he reformed 
his subjects, and gave to the world an empire. 
But Peter was very cruel, for which he is se- 
verely blamed by some, though others think 
that the safety of his country eae him 
so to act. 

At one time he ordered the ae 
to leave off wearing beards, upon which a 
great insurrection took place. To punish 
these revolters, he caused exght thousand of 
them to be beheaded ; and it is said by some 
that he began the batheeets work with his 
own hands! ! 

He seems never to have loved his own son, | 
Alexis : who, indeed, appears to have been too 
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much like his father—badly educated, and 
with a bad disposition. He was too much 
a Russian, and disapproved of every thing 
that was grand and immortal which was pro- 
jected by his father for the glory of the na- 
tion. One, day, hearing some Moscovites 
lamenting the insupportable fatigue that was 
imposed on them in building Petersburgh, he 
said, “Take courage, this city will not. stand 
long.” At one time he took a long journey 
to Naples, without the consent of his father, 
and without even telling him to what place 
he was going. There he remained almost 
a whole year ; but was induced to return to 
Russia by a promise of pardon and safety. 
Yet he was soon after brought to trial— 
not for any crime that he had committed, 
but merely because he had left his father’s 
dominions without permission ; and was con- 
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demned to die. The day after sentence he 
was found dead in his prison; but it is not 
known whether he was killed by the com- 
mand of his father, or whether he died of 
grief, or of the sudden shock he received, 
when the judges pronounced the sentence. 
Peter saw, and fell in love with, a girl of 
Livonia, who was servant to one of his ge- 
nerals. So well did she manage her interest 
over this strange being, that he married her ; 
and, by the name of Catharine, had her 
crowned Empress of Russia. She was cun- 
ning and ambitious : and though she behaved 
very ill towards her husband, she contrived 
to escape his resentment, and, after his 
death, to be proclaimed sovereign of Russia. 
But we must now see some of the benefits | 
which Peter conferred on his subjects. He 
travelled abroad to England, France, Hol- 
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Jand, and elsewhere, to obtain information as 
to what would best conduce to the happiness 
and improvement of his people. He brought 
ingenious men from different countries to 
Russia, to instruct its inhabitants; especially 
he hired workmen from England and Hol- 
land to construct ships ; and thus he raised 
a fleet for the service of his kingdom. He 
built the city of Petersburgh, and made it the 
capital of Russia ; for until this time, Moscow 
had borne that honour. He raised a fine 
army, with which he not only defended his 
kingdom from invaders, but gained many 
splendid conquests. At the famous battle of 
Pultowa he completely defeated the army 
of Charles XII., King of Sweden. On the 
whole, that Peter was a great man, few will 
leny, who know what real greatness is. 
Peter died very suddenly, not without sus- 
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picion that his death was hastened. The 
artful conduct of Catharine, after his demise, 
leaves room for suspicion. It is related that 
he was heard to. say, “I have reformed my 
nation, and have not been able to reform my- 
self.’ But, I think, if he had only tried to 
improve himself as much as he tried to 
improve Russia, that he would have succeed- 
ed as well. 
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SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


A. D, 1723—1792. 


is said to have been the first English- 

man that added the praise of the elegant 

arts to the other glories of his country. He 
was born at Plympton in Devonshire, in 
July, 1723. At the early age of eight years 
he acquired a taste for drawing, and, having 
a short time afterwards read Richardson’s 
“Treatise on Painting,” he liked it so well, that 
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he resolved to become a painter. His father 
placed him under the care of Mr. Hudson, of 
London, one of the best portrait painters of 
his time ; but he soon outstripped his master ; 
and left him and returned to Devonshire. 
Soon after he painted the portrait of Captain — 
Hamilton, who took him along with him to 
visit the shores of the Mediterranean, and to 
spend some time at Rome. On his return in 
1752, he speedily rose to the head of his 
profession : and in 1768 the king conferred 
on him the honour of knighthood, and ap- 
pointed him the first president of the Royal 
Academy of Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture. During the time that he held this 
high dignity, which was until within a few 
months of his death, he executed a great many 
splendid pictures. In 1789 he became par- 
tially blind, which caused him to give up his 
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labours as an artist: and soon after he was 


seized with a disease of the liver, which 
finally terminated his highly useful and valu- 
able life. He died in February, 1792. 

Mr. Burke says, “His illness was long, 
but borne with a mild and cheerful fortitude, 
without the least mixture of any thing irri- 
table or querulous, agreeably to the placid 
and even tenor of his whole life. 

‘“‘He had, from the beginning of his ma- 
lady, a distinct view of his dissolution ; 
which he contemplated with that entire com- 
posure, which nothing but the innocence, in- 
tegrity, and usefulness of his life, and unaf- 
fected submission to the will of Providence, 
could bestow. In this situation he had 
every consolation from family tenderness, 
which his tenderness to his family merited. 

«Sir Joshua Reynolds was, on very many 
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accounts, one of the most memorable men 
of his time. In taste, in grace, in facility, 
im happy invention, and in richness and 
‘harmony of colouring, he was equal to the 
great masters of the renowned ages. In 
portraits he went beyond them; for he com- 
municated to that description of the art 
in which English artists are the most en- 
gaged, a variety, a fancy, and a dignity, derived 
from the higher branches, which even those 
who professed them in a superior manner did 
not always preserve when they delineated in- 
dividual nature. In painting portraits, he 
appears not to be raised upon that platform, 
but to descend to it from a higher sphere. 
His paintings illustrate his lessons, and his 
lessons seem to be derived from his paintings 

“In full happiness of foreign and domestic 
fame ; admired by the expert in art, and by 
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the learned in science, courted by the great, 
caressed by sovereign powers, and cele- 
brated by distinguished poets, his native  hu- 
mility, modesty, and candour never forsook 
him, even on surprise or provocation; nor 
was the least degree of arrogance or assump- 
tion visible to the most scrutinizing eye, in 
any part of his conduct or discourse.” 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was the intimate 
friend of Dr. Johnson, Goldsmith, and others 
of the most illustrious literary men of his 
time. . With all this brilliant circle he was a 
decided favourite. His lectures delivered be- 
fore the Royal Society are elegant composi- 
tions, well suited to form the taste of young 
readers. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds’s successor in the 
office of President of the Royal Academy 
was an American, Benjamin West, a self 
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taught artist, who rose to the highest distinc- 
tion by dint of industry, perseverance, and 
genius. ‘I'wo of his great pictures are in 
Philadelphia: “Christ healing the Sick,” 
which is in the Pennsylvania Hospital, and 
«Death on the Pale Horse,” which is in the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 
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WASHINGTON. 


A. D. 17321799 


fpe ENERAL George Washington, the 
father of his country, was born on the 

22d of February, 1732, at Mount 
Vernon, on the banks of the Potomac, in 
Virginia. In his early youth he displayed 
those traits of character, which afterwards 
so much distinguished him. Of him it may 
be truly said, ‘he never told a he.” “Truth, 


George,” his father would say, ‘‘is the most 
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lovely quality of youth. I would ride fifty ~ 
miles, my son, to see the boy, whose heart is 
so honest and whose lips so pure, that we 
may depend on every word he says. How 
lovely does such a child appear in the eyes 
of everybody! His parents doat on him. 
His relations glory in him. They praise him 
before their children and wish them to follow 
his example. ‘They often invite him to visit 
them, and when he comes, they receive him 
with joy, and treat him as one whose visits 
they esteem the greatest favour. But, O! 
George, how far from this is the case with 
the boy who is given to lying! Good people 
avoid him wherever he goes; and parents 
dread to see him in company with their child- 
ren. O, George! my son, rather than see 
you come to this pass, dear as you are to me, 
gladly would I assist to nail you up in your 
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little coffin, and follow you to your grave. 
Hard, indeed, it would be to me to give up 
my son, whose feet are always so ready to 
run about with me, and whose smiling face 
and sweet prattle make so large a part of my 
happiness. But still, I would give him up, 
rather than see him a common liar.” 

“ Father,” said George, with tears in his 
eyes, “do I ever tell lies?” 

‘No, George; I thank God you do not, 
my son; and I rejoice in the hope you never 
will. Whenever, by accident, you do any 
thing wrong, which must often be the case, 
as you are but a little boy yet, you must 
never say what is not true to conceal it, but 
come bravely up, my son, hike a little man, 
and tell me of it.” 

George’s father, on his sixth birthday, pre- 
sented him with a small hatchet, with which 
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he was so much pleased, that he went about 
chopping every thing that came in his way. 
One day, whilst his father was at work in the 
field, George, not intending to do any injury, 
thought he would try the edge of his new 
hatchet; but, using it a little too freely, he 
barked a fine young English cherry tree be- 
longing to his father, so badly as to destroy 
it. When his father came home and saw the 
tree ruined, he asked who had done it. No- 
body could tell him any thing about it. At 
this moment George came in with his hatchet 
in his hand. His father asked him if he 
knew who had killed that fine cherry tree in 
the garden. George was silent for a mo- 
ment, and then, with the light of truth upon 
his face, and the tears of sorrow in his eyes, 
he said, “ Father, I cannot lie, you know I 
cannot: it was I who did it.” . 
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“Come to my arms, my dearest boy!” 
cried his father, catching him in his arms, 
while the tears were chasing each other down 
his aged cheeks ; “‘come tomy arms! Glad 
am I that you have killed my cherry tree ; 
for 1 would rather have all my trees ruined 
than that my son should tell one lie. Such 
a proof of heroic truth in my son, is of more 
value than a thousand trees, though they bore 
golden fruit.” 

Washington entered the army at a very 
early age; and soon, by the steady firmness 
of his character and his temper, by his manly 
deportment, and by the confidence which he 
was capable of inspiring by his ardent patriot- 
ism and devotion, he rose in the scale of mi- 
litary preferment until he was unanimously 
~ chosen, in June, 1775, “‘generaland command- 
er-in-chief of the armies of the united colonies, 
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raised or to be raised by them.’ On repair- 
ing to the army which was then besieging 
the British in Boston, he found them in want 
of proper discipline, of clothes, and of am- 
munition. They could only muster fourteen 
thousand five hundred men, and this number 
was daily decreasing, as there were a great 
many of them who had joined the army only 
for a short period, and-were returning home 
after the expiration of their term. Soon 
after this, the British were compelled to 
evacuate Boston, but they took possession 
of New York; and made it necessary for 
Washington to retreat through New Jersey, 
and across the Delaware. But, on the night 
of the 25th of December, 1776, he recrossed 
that river, notwithstanding the obstructions 
caused by the ice and the intense coldness of 
the night, and made a gallant attack on the 
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Hessians stationed in Trenton. This attack 
succeeded beyond his expectations. The Bri- 
tish were taken by surprise and routed with 
great loss, while the Americans had only two 
killed, two frozen to death, and three or four 
wounded. . 

The surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
at the taking of which Washington and 
Lafayette acted with great judgment and 
valour, and which decided the long and 
doubtful struggle between the two nations, 
was the death-stroke to British tyranny in 
our beloved country, and victory to the 
Americans, and was hailed with great joy 
throughout the whole land. 

Washington had scarcely resigned his com- 
mission as commander-in-chief, when he was. 
chosen without opposition chief of the re- 
public he had formed. On his way to: the 
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seat of government, he was everywhere hail 
ed with acclamations of joy. As a military 
commander he has never been equalled 
Greece may boast of her Alexander, and 
her Themistocles; Rome, of her Cesar, and 
her Pompey; England, of her Wellington, 
and her Cromwell; and France of her Bona- 
parte ; but America has one of whom she may 
proudly boast, who is the boast of all nations ; 
—and he is Washington. ‘“ Cesar was mer- 
ciful ; Scipio was continent ; Hannibal was 
patient: but it was reserved for Washington 
to blend them all in one, and, like the lovely mas- 
terpiece of the Grecian artist, to exhibit, in 
one glow of associated beauty, the pride of 
every model, and the perfection of every 
master.” 

Some time after Washington had been 
chosen President, while Congress was sitting 
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at Philadelphia, an Englishman was passing 
along one of the principal streets, conversing 
with an American on private affairs, when 
the conversation turned on the President. 
“Who is he ?” said the Englishman. “ Who 
is this Washington of whom you so proudly 
boast? I should like very much to see him, 
since you talk so much about his greatness.” 

‘There he is,” said the American, at the 
same time pointing to the tall and dignified 
figure of “ the father of his country,’ who was 
at that moment passing on the opposite side of 
the street. ‘“ What!” exclaimed the Eng- 
lishman, in astonishment, “is that Washing- 
ton? Why, where is his body-guard ?”’ 
‘ Here,” said the American, striking his 
breast with emphasis, plainly indicating that 
Washington, unlike the tyrant George of 
England, needed not the guard of soldiery, 
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but that every true American was a guard of 
Washington. 

When he retired from the presidency, he 
retired not to the gorgeous palace of a hing, 
but to his humble farm-house at Mount Ver- 
non. 

The death of this truly great man cast a 
gloom over this vast republic which beggars 
description. Congress was in session when 
the melancholy intelligence of his death was 
received ; it immediately adjourned, and both 
houses were hung in the deepest sable. The 
mournful peal of the tolling bell; the half 
masted flags festooned with crape ; the down- 
cast looks of the passers-by; the solemn 
notes of the funeral dirge; and the measured 
steps of the military, as they marched in fu- 
neral procession through our streets; told 
that America had lost her greatest man—that 
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Washington was no more on earth. A plain 
but beautiful monument marks the place 
where his bones repose. He needs no 
princely dome—no gorgeous monument—no 
Parian pyramid, whose towering height shall 
rear its lofty head to heaven to tell posterity 
his fame. His noble deeds alone will render 
his memory immortal throughout eternity ; 
and when thrones, kingdoms, and _principali- 
ties: shall have vanished forever from the 
earth, his name shall live upon the brightest 
page of history, and be remembered with 
the greatest gratitude, by those whom he 
has contributed to make happy, and by all 
future generations until the end of time. 
Thus has lived and died one of the greatest 
men the world ever produced. But he 
still lives in the hearts of his countrymen. 
When young, his fond parents carefully in- 
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structed him in the Holy Scriptures, and 
made him to understand them, and to cherish 
the blessed truths there laid down. Wash- 
ington trusted not in his own merits, nor in 
the merits of his army; but he trusted im the 
great Giver of all things, and prayed to 
him to deliver his beloved country from the 
yoke of tyranny. 


«The God of battles heard his ery, 
And sent to him the victory.” 


He is now in heaven, looking down upon 
the country which he, by the aid of an Al- 
mighty power, freed from chains. May his 
name be forever cherished by all on earth, 
and may we all say heartily with Pierpont, 

‘¢ God of our sires and sons, 
Let other Washingtons 
Our country bless, 
And, like the brave and wise 
Of by-gone centuries, 


Show that true greatness lies 
Tn righteousness. 
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LAFAYETTE. 


A. D. 1757—1834. 


rous, the noble-minded Lafayette, at 
the age of twenty, left his home, his 
friends, and his wealth, to assist our strug- 
oe COUMETY ; and that, oe cat ee 


EG rs, he LAFAYETTE, the gene- 


Wasktaotn, was retreating through New 


Jersey, and leaying its traces in blood, from 
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the naked and torn feet of the soldiery, as it 
hastened onward ; and when our country was 
too poor even to give him a decent convey- 
ance to its shores. On Franklin’s represent- 
ing this state of affairs to him, “'Then,”’ said 
he “I shall purchase and fit out a vessel my- 
self.” Surmounting every obstacle that was 
opposed to his departure, he hastened to de- 
vote his life, his counsel, and his fortune, to 
our service. After being wounded on the 
plains of Brandywine, he brought back vic- 
tory to our standard ; he returned to France, 
and by his personal influence and the credit 
of his family, induced the French monarch to 
recognise and support our independence, 
and thus secured for us the aid of a power- 
ful nation, and insured the success of the 
holiest cause ever suEportat by enterprise 
and courage. : 
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On his return to America he received the 
command of a body of infantry, consisting 
of about two thousand men, and with these 
he marched to Virginia, raised two thousand 
guineas at Baltimore, on his own credit, to 
supply the pressing wants of his troops: he 
rescued Richmond, which, but for his timely 
relief, would have fallen into the hands of the 
enemy; he prevented Cornwallis from effect- 
ing any thing of consequence until the arrival 
of General Washington, with his troops from 
the north, who soon compelled the English 
to take refuge within the walls of Yorktown. 

During the siege of this place, the Ameri- 
cans were severely annoyed by two British 
redoubts, which were advanced about three 
hundred yards in front of their works, 
and by their position could rake the whole 
body of the Americans employed in their 
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trenches. It was absolutely necessary to 
the success of the siege that these batteries 
should be silenced; the general committed the 
attack on them to two equal parties of French 
and Americans; the former commanded by 
the Baron de Viominel, and the latter by the 
Marquis de Lafayette. Lafayette led his men 
to the assault without firing a shot; they 
rushed furiously to the charge, passed over 
the outer defences, and assailed the works on 
all sides, entering them with such rapidity 
that their loss was inconsiderable. They 
took possession of the redoubt, after having 
killed only eight of the enemy. Major Camp- 
bell, a captain, and seventeen private soldiers 
were made prisoners. ‘The attack on the 
other redoubt was equally successful ; but, 
it bemg defended by a greater number of 
men, who made a better resistance, it was 
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not overcome with so little loss. Lafayette 
then turned the fire of his redoubt on the 
British works: and soon after, Cornwallis 
was obliged to surrender to Washington the 
two important posts of Yorktown and Glou- 
cester. 

Soon after this, a treaty of peace was con- 
cluded between Great Britain and the United 
States, and we -were everywhere acknow- 
ledged a “ free and independent nation.” 

Lafayette distinguished himself with great 
honour, in the French Revolutions of 1789 
and 1830. He died in 1834, as he had lived, a 
sincere Christian, a true patriot, and an exam- 
ple for the whole world. He was buried, by 
the side of his wife, in a tomb as unostenta- 
tious as those of his friends Washington and 
Franklin, which is daily visited by many who 
honour his memory, by strangers who have 
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known him, and by those who regret that 
they were deprived of that happiness 
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NAPOLEON. 


A. D. 1770-1821. 


JENG\ possessed of a great and active mind. 

He was one of the most skilful generals 
of the age in which he lived. He was by birth 
a Corsican, born at Ajaccio in 1770. He 
soon entered the French army, but it was 
not till the year 1793 that he had an op- 
portunity of distinguishing himself. He was 


at that time the principal cause of the expul- 
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sion of the English and Spanish out of 'Tou- 
lon. After this he rose rapidly through all 
the grades of command, until, in 1796, he ob- 
tained the chief command of the army o 
Italy. Bonaparte was afterwards declared 
first consul of France, and, in 1804, was 
crowned emperor. He now pushed his con- 
quests so, that in less than ten years almost 
all the nations of Europe owned the author- 
ity of France over them. But while he was 
thus employed abroad, a great many nations 
were preparing for the invasion of his coun- 
try; tumults and dissensions were breaking 
out among the people themselves: a great 
many persons suffered death, most of them 
being innocent, and France was deluged with | 
the blood of her citizens. After a conflict 
between the French rulers and the potentates 
of Europe, which lasted nearly a quarter of 
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a century, the allied sovereigns at last suc- 
ceeded in overthrowing the gigantic power of 
Napoleon. He was permitted to retire to 
the small isle of Elba, retaining his imperial 
titles, and having that island and its depend- 
encies asssigned to him as sovereign, with a 
revenue of two millions of francs. . 

In 1815, Bonaparte escaped from Elba, 
entered Paris, and resumed the title of Em- 
peror of France. He placed himself at 
the head of a numerous army, attacked 
the Duke of Wellington, and the Prussians 
under Blucher, at Waterloo, where he was 
totally routed, fled to Paris, again gave up his 
throne, and surrendered himself into the 


hands of the English. He was exiled by 
them to St. Helena, where he remained 


guarded until his death, which happened in 


1821. No man in modern times has played 
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So conspicuous a part in history as Napoleon. 
He conquered more countries, dethroned 
more princes, and caused the loss of more 
lives than any other warrior since the time 
of the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
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HARRISON. 


A. D. 1773—1841, 


00) ILLIAM HENRY HARRISON 
VA U7 was born at Berkeley, in Virginia, 
Sew! ~—on the 9th of February, 1773. He 
-was the son of Benjamin Harrison, one of the 
most distinguished patriots of the Revolution; 
a member of the Continental Congress; one 
of the signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence; and subsequently Governor of Vir- 


ginia. This venerated statesman and emi- 
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nent patriot died in the year 1791, leaving to 
his children little inheritance save an untar- 
nished name, a noble example, and the me- 


-mory of his devotion to patriotism and 


liberty. 

He left his third son, William Henry, under 
the guardianship of the illustrious Robert 
Morris. Young Harrison commenced the 
study of medicine under the celebrated Dr. 
Benjamin Rush, an intimate friend of his fa- 
ther. At this he continued till he arrived at 
his eighteenth year; when filled with indig- 
nation at the barbarous hostilities of the In- 
dians on our western frontier, he resolved to 
devote his life to the defence of his country. 
He applied in person to Washington, who 
gave him the commission of ensign in the 
army of the United States. He marched on 
foot to Pittsburgh, and descending the Ohio, 
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joined his regiment at Fort Washington. 
This fort was commanded by Anthony 
Wayne; then commander-in-chief of the 
western army. Here he greatly distinguished 

imself, during the ensuing war with the In- 
dians, by his great coolness in the thickest of 
the conflict, his darmg energy, and his fear- 
less intrepidity. At the close of the war, 
having been promoted to the rank of cap- 
tain, Harrison was left in command at Fort 
Washington, the most important post in our 
western country. 

In the year 1800, he was appointed Go- 
vernor of Indiana, which then included what 
now constitutes the states of Indiana, Illinois, 
and Michigan, and the territory of Wiscon- 
sin. He was also appointed commander-in- 
chief of the western army, superintendent of 
Indian affairs, and the agent and representa- 
tive of the general government. 
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For six or eight years the Indians con- 
tinued friendly ; but at the end of that period, 
instigated by Tecumthe and his brother, the 
Prophet, they commenced hostilities. In 
October, 1811, Governor Harrison proceeded 
with his army to the Prophet’s town, where 
there was a considerable body of Indians. 
On his arrival there, on the 6th of Novem- 
ber, he was as usual met with professions of 
the greatest friendship. ‘The Indians pro- 
mised to hold a council on the following day, 
when all differences were to be explained : 
but many of them never again saw the sun 
rise. for that night, which was very dark, 
cold, and cloudy, they assailed Harrison’s 
camp with savage yells. So great was the 
first shock, that part of the left wimg of the 
governor’s army was driven back; but they 
soon rallied and maintained their ground 
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with desperate valour. In this action the as- 
sailants and their weapons were equal in 
number and quality to that of the Americans, 
and the Indians, contrary to their usual cus- 
om, fought hand to hand, and with the 
fiercest bravery. Upon the first alarm the 
governor mounted his horse and proceeded 
to the point of attack; and during the heat 
of the action his voice was frequently heard, 
and easily distinguished, giving his orders in 
the same cool, calm, and collected. manner, 
with which he had been used to give them in 
drill or parade. ‘The enemy was completely 
routed. ‘The victory of ‘Tippecanoe was one 
of the most important ever gained over the 
Indians. It quelled the haughty spirit of the 
hostile Indians, and defeated their plan of at- 
tacking and destroying the scattered and de- 
fenceless border settlements. 
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When war was declared against Great 
Britain in 1812, a great many of the discon- 
tented Indians joined the British. In May, 
1813, Harrison was besieged in Fort Meigs 
by the British and Indians under General 
Proctor; but, foiled by the skilful disposi- 
tions and great courage of Harrison, Proctor 
was compelled to abandon the siege, and on 
the 8th of May, he broke up his camp and 
retreated in disappomtment and disgrace. 

On the 5th of November the Americans 
under Harrison gained a complete victory 
over the British and Indians commanded by 
Proctor, at the river Thames. General 
Harrison, hearing from his scouts that Proc- 
tor had formed his army into two extended 
lines, ordered Colonel Johnson to form his 
regiment of cavalry in close column, and 
dash through the ranks of the enemy. This 
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was soon done ; and the British were assail- 
ed both in the front and the rear at the same 
time. Being terrified at this bold and unex- 
pected manoeuvre, they threw down their 
arms and surrendered. The whole army 
was taken, except a few stragglers, who to- 
gether with Proctor, had fairly ran off the 
field at the commencement of the action, 
The Indians made a braver resistance, and 
did not retreat until they heard that their al- 
lies were defeated and their leader ‘T'ecumthe 
slain. 

As Washington is called the father of his 
country ; so is Harrison called the father of 
the western country. He it was who pleaded 
their cause in the halls of legislation, and 
fought their battles in the field. 

Harrison was nominated, in 1840, to the 
nighest office which a grateful people have 
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power to bestow—that of president of his 3 
native country. He was elected; and on the 
4th of March, 1841, took his seat in the pre- 
sidential chair. But he was not destined 
long to fill that high office ; for he died one 
month after his inauguration. He was fol- 
lowed to the grave, loved and respected, by 
all the people of the United States; and 
never, since the death of Washington, did the 
spirits of the people sink so low, as on hear- 
ing the news of his death. The whole na- 
tion was filled with gloom : and well might it 
be so; it had lost one of its firmest friends, 
and one of its best supporters. 


THE END. 
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32 mo. 

GUIZOT’S GIBBON.—The History of the Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire: By Edward Gibbon, Esq. A 
New Edition, with notes by M. Guizot, in two vols., octavo. 

The Family Medical Library; a TREaTIsE ON THE 
PREVENTION anv CuRE oF pisEAsEs, by regimen and simple 
medicines; illustrated with ONE HUNDRED ENGRAY- 
INGS, SIX OF WHICH ARE COLORED.—By J. G. Nor- 
woop, M. D. 8 vo. eg 

American Flower Garden Companion. 

The Gem; A handsome and useful present for all seasons. 


MISCELLANEOUS WORKS PUBLISHED BY 
J. A. JAMES, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


" AMERICAN LIBRARY—containing selections from the best 
authors of American History, Biography, Travels Incidents, An- 
ecdotes, &c. &c.—from the earliest settlement to the present time: 
Illustrated with more than 500 splendid Engravings, 640 pages. 
_ PICTORIAL LIBRARY; or-Abstract of General Knowledge; in 
which the choicest contents of books are presented in a condensed 
yet perspicuous form, illustrative of Natural History, Natural Sci- 
ences, Agriculture, Rural Economy, &c. Illustrated with more than 
500 Engravings, 640 pages. 8 vo. 

HALLAM’S HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE 
AGES. 


CHAMBERS’ REBELLION IN SCOTLAND. 


RAMSEY’S HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, 
&c. &c. In one vol, 
* HISTORY OF THE WAR IN THE PENINSULA. By W.F. 
P. Napier; Complete in one vol. Octavo. 

Burns’ Poetical Works, complete in one vol. 32 mo. 
steel plate. 


The Melodeon,—containing a History of Music, illustrated 
with Engravings and a choice selection of Music. 

Political Text Book. 

Ali’s Bride, by Thomas Moore. 

Moore’s Lalla Rookh. 

Lady of the Lake. 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
RAMBLE’S Historical Stories. 
- Roman us 
“ Grecian - 
Ui Book of Heroes. 
The Young Ornithologist, illustrated with splendid En- 
gravings, colored from Nature; by H. C, Grosvenor. 


German and English Spelling and Reading Book. 
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St. Paul Public Library 


St. Paul, Minnesota 


